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THE GOSPEL AND THE MODERN VIEW OF 
THE WORLD 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


Let us consider, in view of current controversies, some of 
the things that are involved in the adjustment of the gospel 
of Jesus and the modern view of the world. For men will 
insist, whether rightly or wrongly, that the conceptions of 
the relation between gospel and science have a decisive bear- 
ing on the saving power of Christ. It is possible to accept 
the accredited results of modern scholarship without im- 
periling Christian faith, or to be a true believer in Jesus 
Christ without renouncing modern scholarship? In other 
words can a man be Christian and scientific at the same 
time? Devout saints and devoted scientists do not seem 
to be clear on these points. 

Dr. Merrill, Minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, recently said in a sermon: “I speak out 
of many years of experience with college youth at summer 
conferences. I have found very many young men and 
women earnestly religious at heart, loving Christ and want- 
ing to serve Him, who have told me that it seemed utterly 
impossible to go back to their home churches and fit into the 
life and work of those churches. They would not be wel- 
come there unless they would submit their minds to a yoke of 
traditional belief, impossible to be worn by any one trained 
in modern science. It is not strange then that so many young 
people come back from the colleges and fail to serve the 
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church, when they are placed so often between a static ortho- 
doxy at home and a scornful agnosticism at college. It is the 
business of the church, for the sake of Christ and in the very 
spirit of the missionary enterprise, to put the Gospel in lan- 
guage and thought-forms which will meet the needs of these 
young men and women.” 

One feels instinctively also, that a contradiction between 
culture and religion is intolerable. Eucken says: “The pa- 
tient endurance of a condition of mental contradiction is al- 
ways an indication of a feeble concentration of life; it is 
characteristic of the mental life of children, of primitive 
historical epochs, and of the condition of average humanity, 
and contrasts with the demands which issue from our spir- 
itual freedom.” We venture, therefore, to discuss a way of 
reconciliation without the pretense of saying anything that 
has not been said before in one form or another. 

The cosmogony and cosmology of the Hebrews or the 
Greeks was either mythological or philosophical ; at any rate 
it was not based upon data obtained by reliable scientific re- 
search. The Hebrews naturally related the facts of religion, 
which they received through revelation, to their naive view of 
the world. The Greek theologians, Clement and Origen, pre- 
eminent among them, set the facts of Christ’s gospel into 
their theory of the universe. Jesus, however, was not con- 
cerned about cosmogony or cosmology, if we may trust the 
records of His life and work. So far as He alludes to them, 
they are clearly in harmony with the prevalent views of His 
time. But He did not profess to teach men what the sci- 
entist and the philosopher are to teach them. He was far 
more than either or both and He did not intend to invade 
their province. He was the messenger of God to proclaim 
what science and philosophy can never discover—the gospel 
of God—good news from God to His people and the way 
’ of salvation for men generally. 

Jesus announced the nearness of the Kingdom of God, 
the conditions of entrance into it, the laws and spirit of its 
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life, the manner of its coming, and its final consummation. 
He revealed and explained these things by word and deed, 
by death and resurrection. He plead for repentance and 
faith, for a new order of life requiring a new attitude and 
disposition of men toward God, toward one another, and 
toward the world. Men were to live with God as Father, 
to trust in His grace to forgive sin, in His omnipotent love 
to care for them, in His truth to guide them, and in His 
ability and purpose to deliver them from death and give 
them eternal life. They were to work with God in serving 
their fellowmen in love and to hope in God, in the face of 
insuperable obstacles, for the present and the future. This 
meant a new relation to God, that of sonship; to men, that 
of brotherhood; to the world, that of mastery. In other 
words, they became new men born of the Spirit. 

Before long His followers discovered that He was an 
epitome of the Kingdom which He proclaimed. The power 
and the life of the Kingdom were embodied in Him in per- 
sonal form. Through Him it was to be revealed and real- 
ized. He was the way, the truth, and the life. He brought 
good tidings to the poor, release to the captives, sight to the 
blind, liberty to the bruised. 

The truth and the efficacy of the gospel of Jesus did not 
depend upon a theory of the universe, how it was made and 
how it would end. Cosmogony and cosmology, as science 
understands these terms, had no place in His message which 
was not a finely reasoned conclusion of “ the wise and under- 
standing ” but a revelation “ unto babes.” The Father deliv- 
ered it unto the Son and the Son to whomsoever He “ willeth 
to reveal him” (Matthew 11:25-27). Jt will forever be a 
revelation of the Father through the Son to His children; 
none other can receive it. It must be comprehended by 
faith and worked out in love sustained by hope. 

From the beginning, however, men of the philosophical 
and theological mind, like Paul and John, Clement and 
Origen, Augustine and Anselm, have shown the cosmic and 
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historical significance of Jesus and His gospel. They set 
the facts of revelation into the world view of their age. 
This is the function of the theologian; and he has a valu- 
able service to render. The fatal mistake is made when the 
cosmic and historical setting of the gospel is given equal 
value and authority with the gospel; in other words, when 
speculations of theologians are identified with the message 
of Jesus. Protests against this mode of procedure have 
been raised through all the Christian centuries but, as a rule, 
to no avail, 

The consequence is that the theology of Catholic and Prot- 
estant is based upon ancient cosmogony and cosmology 
which are no longer tenable in the light of modern science. 
In the background of the current theology of the churches, 
as it is taught in creeds, confessions and catechisms, is the 
theory that the world was created in six days; that the 
earth is the center of the universe; that God is seated upon 
His throne above the firmament; that He delivered to men 
through the prophets such fixed doctrines and laws as are 
necessary for their salvation; that He interferes from time 
to time with the natural world and with the affairs of men; 
that He sent His Son into the world to satisfy the justice 
of God so that the mercy of God may save men; that His 
work of salvation is carried on by the Church, and that 
Christ will return to judge the living and the dead, reward- 
ing or punishing according to the deeds done in the body. 
This plan of redemption proceeds from the premise of man’s 
fall from a state of innocence into a state of sin and guilt 
on account of which the wole race is under the wrath of 
God. From this depraved condition He will save some, 
while a vast multitude is doomed to eternal punishment for 
reasons known only to God. This theological setting of 
the gospel the believer, who expects to be saved, is to accept 
without question as of equal authority with the gospel of 
Jesus, and yet one looks in vain for such an elaborate system 
of thought in the teaching of Jesus. 
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For the vast majority of Christians, even to-day, this in- 
terpretation may be satisfactory and by all Christians it 
ought to be regarded as a sincere attempt to set forth in com- 
prehensible form the great truths of Christianity in relation 
to the world and to human life. It has the sanction of age 
and in matters of religion men are slow to change the tradi- 
tions of the Fathers. So they accept them without question, 
but they question rather severely those who do not share 
all their beliefs. Do or say what they will, a new view of 
the universe has come to be held in the light of scientific 
study. It is taught in all our schools and the tension be- 
tween the teaching of the public schools and of the Sunday 
schools is keenly felt. Few men will be bold enough to 
affirm now that the earth is the center of the universe. It is 
generally accepted that it is only a planet, one of eight, re- 
volving round the sun. There is a vast number of solar 
systems sweeping through endless space, a conception which 
staggers the human imagination. It makes it difficult to 
think of God seated, King-like, above the firmament, as men 
once thought, and controlling countless worlds. Scientists 
account for the heavens and the earth by process instead of 
fiat, by evolution instead of immediate creation. The origin 
and ending of things are explained in a different way; there 
is a new cosmogony and a new cosmology. One is almost 
driven to think of God as a Spirit who is in His world some- 
what like the soul is in the body. The moral sense of men 
shrinks not from accepting the sovereignty of God but from 
the theory of predestination, and not from atonement but 
from the substitutionary theory of atonement. The new 
view of the world is in direct opposition to that of the an- 
cients. Hence the conflict, not between the gospel and 
science, but between theology and science. 

The question arises, has the Christian anything to do with 
the modern scientific explanation of the world? We reply, no 
more and no less than with the ancient mythological or phil- 
osophical view of the world. His faith and the truth of the 
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gospel are not dependent upon mythology, philosophy, or 
science, but upon revelation. But the modern theologian 
ought to do with the gospel what the ancient theologians 
did—interpret its cosmic and historical significance in rela- 
tion to the accepted views of the world of their time. This 
is an important task and the successful accomplishment of 
it will have relative value for the advancement of the King- 
dom of God. 

At present the situation seems to be somewhat like this. 
The scientist insists that he has made the cosmological setting 
of the gospel untenable and, therefore, concludes that the 
gospel itself is disproved. The orthodox theologian insists 
that the giving up of the antique setting is tantamount to a 
surrender of the gospel itself. Both are wrong because they 
fail to discrminate between gospel and theology. The pro- 
gressive evangelical has a hard time of it. The scientist 
has no sympathy for his attempt to put the old gospel into 
a new setting, claiming that he does not go far enough. 
The orthodox theologian denounces him because he goes 
too far. So he is crucified between science and theology. 
Doubtless he will rise again on the third day. 

In many respects, however, the contemporary theologian 
will be more diffident and less dogmatic than his predeces- 
sors. He will not attempt to define with absolute inerrancy 
the origin and end of the world, the beginning of sin, the 
constitution of Christ’s person and of the supreme God, the 
way of the conception and the resurrection of Jesus. He 
will be no less, but in all likelihood more, certain of the 
eternal facts of the Christian revelation—a Christlike God 
who is creator and upholder of the universe, ruler and judge 
of nations and individuals, the devastating power of sin and 
the absolute need of redemption by divine grace manifested 
through Jesus Christ. He knows that man comes from 
God, is to live for God and is to go to God; knows it not 
because the theologians tell him so, but because the spirit of 
Christ has revealed it unto him. He does not pretend to 
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describe with infallible accuracy the end of the world and 
the consummation of the Kingdom, but he knows that the 
end, as the beginning, will be under the control of the Christ- 
like God and that he will be forever with the Lord. He 
will not be a premillenarian or a postmillenarian, but he will 
commend his future destiny to his present Savior and Lord 
and rejoice in the hope of living with Him forever. This 
hope gives him comfort in sorrow, inspiration to work, 
courage in danger, and hope in times of despondency. 

He may not have an infallible theory of the way sin came 
into the world. Like Jesus he will not spend his time specu- 
lating about its origin. His disciples asked Him about the 
man born blind, who sinned, this man or his parents? Jesus 
refused to answer the question but cured the sinner and 
recognized in it all that the works of God were made mani- 
fest (John 9:1-3). That sin is in men; that it is not 
merely a crime, an act controverting the civil law or merely 
vice, “an act in contempt of the highest social sentiment of 
the community,” but that it is offense against God and works 
death to man is proved by the revelation of Jesus and the 
testimony of the human conscience at its best. That men 
cannot rid themselves of sin but must be saved from it by 
one greater than they, is the essence of the gospel and is 
proved by the failures of religions and morals and the suc- 
cess of Christ. A man’s soul must be filled with power 
from on high and with the energy of the Holy Spirit, if he 
is to escape sin and live righteously. To give men the 
power, not primarily the theory, of salvation is, the purpose 
of Christ and the Church. To find an adequate philosophy 
of sin, atonement, and salvation is, indeed a difficult task. 
But that Jesus saves from sin and reconciles men to God 
is a fact of daily experience. His saving power is not lim- 
ited by theories of salvation, yet so far as men have theories 
they are satisfying only to the extent that they are true to 
the teaching of Jesus and the experiences of Christians. 

When we allow ourselves to speculate about the origin of 
sin, we shall have to accept the view of the world as men 
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hold it now—the scientific conception of it. Then we do 
what the theologians have done from Moses to Edwards. 
We give the experience of sin in its doctrinal formulation 
in the setting of contemporary science, psychology, and 
ethics. 

When the animal became self-conscious human and lived 
in relation to other self-conscious persons—God and men— 
a sense of responsibility was born. When that sense was 
first violated there was the feeling of sin. The animal na- 
ture of man was contrary to the dawning higher sense of 
moral responsibility. Man was entangled with the brute and 
yet he was related to God. Then the struggle for redemp- 
tion began. The voice of God, “ Thou shalt ” echoed in the 
soul of man and man did not meet the challenge with an “I 
will,” yet he felt that he had the power to do so. The 
awakened moral consciousness, not true to its own vision, 
following the bent of man’s lower nature, ended in the fall. 
That experience is described in Genesis in an attempt to 
account for the origin of sin. But no sooner had sin origi- 
nated than God and man sought to overcome it—reconcilia- 
tion, redemption, salvation, are the terms that express the 
process that has gone on in the history of mankind ever since. 
Out of it have come the religions of the races—all of them 
seeking to solve the problem of sin and to find a way of re- 
demption. Through the history of men the sense of sin has 
undergone development and has been felt with different 
degrees of intensity. It becomes more and more ethical in 
Israel, and reaches its clearest exposition in Christ the sin- 
less One. He made known not only the brightness of 
righteousness but also the blackness of sin. All this came 
about not so much by a conscious purpose as by a subcon- 
scious urge. 

Such an explanation of the origin of sin may not be ab- 
solutely accurate. But like all explanations, it is a serious 
attempt to account for a fact which is undeniable but whose 
origin perhaps can never be explained with unquestionable 
certainty. The great error has always been made in con- 
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sidering the theory of the origin of sin as a necessary article 
of faith, without believing which one must be disloyal to 
Christ and the Church. The acceptance of it ought not to 
be made a condition of salvation, for Christ saves men who 
have no thought about origins at all. Jesus also must be 
accounted for with the scientific view of the world in the 
background. He is the supreme personality of history and, 
therefore, the supreme miracle of history. He came from 
God but through historical process. Here again we may 
speculate about His origin, but must not dogmatise. It is, 
however, of supreme importance that we follow Him as our 
Savior and Lord. His saving power, however, is not con- 
ditioned by our comprehension of metaphysical statements 
about His person and natures, but by our personal surrender 
to his life through the power of His Spirit in us—that we 
live with Him, walk with Him, talk with Him, trust Him, 
obey Him, love Him, hope in Him, work with Him—that 
is salvation. If ever we shall have a christology that is wor- 
thy of the name or a soteriology of any value, it must come 
out of a personal experience of Christ and salvation put into 
the forms of thought of our age. 

He will be God to us only when He has saved us. Then 
we are in a position to account for His origin, His relation 
to the universe, His significance in the ultimate outcome of 
human history. Our soteriology must always control our 
christology. 

Above all we must not dogmatise, though we may speculate 
about His person. There is a wide difference between gos- 
pel, good news, and christology. The “babes” receive the 
good news, for the Father hath revealed it unto them. The 
“wise and prudent ” have christology and they have wrought 
it out with the aid of human reason and the facts of the ex- 
perience of salvation. The gospel that saves is primary; 
the theory of the Savior and of salvation is secondary. The 
former is always the same; the latter changes with the 


times. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 














II 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HISTORIC JESUS 
UPON PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


OSWIN S. FRANTZ* 


About twenty years ago Wrede agitated theological thought 
with his book on “ Paulus” in which he belabored the idea 
that Paul had nothing in common with Jesus and was him- 
self, rather than Jesus, the founder of Christianity. 

The defenders of Jesus were not slow in coming into the 
lists, and for a whole decade book after book appeared on 
“Jesus and Paul,” most of them attempting to disprove 
Wrede’s thesis. These defenders of the significance of the 
earthly life and teachings of Jesus for the Primitive Church 
and even for Paul apparently won the day. For at present 
theological thought is inclined to give much more prominence 
to the influence of Jesus on primitive Christianity that was 
the case a generation ago. 

About ten years ago another upheaval of thought was 
brought about by the publication of books on the “Christ 
Myth,” written by men like Drews, Jansen, W. B. Smith, 
and others. These men denied that Christianity was based 
upon the actual life of Jesus, claiming that it was the out- 
growth of a “ Jesus Cult,” Jesus being one of the mythical 
savior gods worshipped by a particular cult. 

Again the defenders of the historic Jesus came forth in 
full force and for a number of years theological journals 
had frequent discussions on the question “ Hat Jesus ge- 
lebt?” 

This question too has been more or less taken out of the 
- * The inaugural address, delivered by Professor Oswin S. Frantz, in 
Santee Hall, on Thursday, October 26, 1922, at the time of his induction 


into the chair of New Testament Science in the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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lists. It is by no means so acute as it was ten years ago. 
The historic Jesus has apparently established himself securely 
in the minds of most modern thinkers. 

This discussion on the historicity of Jesus brought new 
emphasis upon, if it did not give rise to another question, 
namely, “Do we need an historic Jesus for our modern 
Christian faith?” A discussion of this question still finds 
room in present-day theological literature and the final an- 
swer has apparently not yet been given. Many who will 
not go so far as to deny the historicity of Jesus nevertheless 
hold that our Christian faith would live without assurance 
of such historicity. This is the position of no less a theo- 
logian than W. Herrmann,’ whose writings are well thought 
of by a host of modern thinkers. 

To this deliberate attempt to minimize the influence of 
the historic Jesus or to deny his historicity, and to this con- 
cessional mood of granting that faith in the historic Jesus is 
no longer indispensable, must be added the actual though not 
deliberate forgetting of the historic Jesus on the part of 
those whose thought centers altogether on the Christ who 
is to come in the clouds of heaven. For such the lowly 
Jesus with his practical gospel occupies but a small niche in 
their Christological thought while the heavenly Messiah fills 
well nigh the whole temple. 

All this is of great interest to the New Testament student. 
It cannot help but deepen his conviction that the New Tes- 
tament is indeed a treasure house from which many diverse 
things can be drawn, both new and old, and as such is a 
field worthy of his best research and full of interest for 
every moment he devotes to its study. He is furthermore 
impressed with the fact that while he labors in a field which 
was planted well nigh two thousand years ago he finds him- 
self nevertheless in the company of those who are as it were 
reaping but the first fruits of the harvest, a harvest for which 

1 See article “ The Religious Significance of Jesus’ Humanity,” by G. 
B. Smith, Journal of Theology, 1920, p. 201. 
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there is a ready market because of the religious hunger of 
the mind and heart of the twentieth century. He finds him- 
self challenged, therefore, to help satisfy this present-day 
religious hunger in as much as the material that will give 
satisfaction must be drawn largely from the field of his 
particular interest. One of the things that must be drawn 
from this field of study and for which we believe the modern 
mind is hungering, is a stronger emphasis upon the worth 
and significance of the historic Jesus. Hence we have taken 
for our theme to-day, “‘ The Influence of the Historic Jesus 
upon Primitive Christianity.” 


PRESUPPOSITIONS 

There are several presuppositions that should be noted 
at the outset. Time will not permit a discussion of the 
problems involved in the conclusions we assume. 

Ist. We shall approach our study under the conviction 
that Jesus was an historic personality. We believe that it 
is still more rational to consider the personality of Jesus to 
have been such that it enabled him to influence his disciples 
to become the type of men history records them to have 
been and to do the work that stands to their credit, rather than 
to believe the reverse, namely, that the primitive Christians, 
either as a group or as individuals, were of such mental or 
moral caliber as to produce a theoretical Jesus like the one 
pictured to us in the Gospels. We quite agree with Julicher 
when he says, “ The time when one could scientifically raise 
the question whether or not Jesus was a historic person is 
past.”* We shall assume therefore that the historicity of 
Jesus is fully established. 

2d. While we recognize the difficulty in getting a correct 
picture of the historic Jesus, the lack of which making the 
tracing of his influence all the more difficult, we nevertheless 
believe that a fairly accurate conception of his person and 
life may be obtained. It is true the evangelists were not his- 


2 Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Die Christliche Religion, p. 45. 
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torians in the strict sense of the word. They wrote more 
or less with religious motives. They were naturally inter- 
preters of the life of Jesus rather than mere chroniclers of 
events. Mundle* clearly points out that they could not have 
written an unbiased biography of Jesus thirty or forty years 
after his death even if they had tried. The thought of 
their own day had become a part of them and it was only 
in the light of this thought that they could see Jesus. And 
yet apart from everything in the Gospels that may be at- 
tributed to apologetic and ecclesiastical motives or uncon- 
scious coloring due to the inherent faith of the authors, 
there remains enough in these records to make Jesus a 
person with a unique character and quite able to exert an 
extraordinary influence upon his own and succeeding genera- 
tions. It is this residium personality that we have in mind 
when we speak of Jesus, without taking time here to set forth 
what this residium includes. 

3d. We wish to note also that, while we must naturally 
rely upon the books of the New Testament for most of our 
information on the question under consideration, these books 
furnish us but a partial record of what evidently took place. 
Not a single one of the New Testament books even pre- 
tends to give an accurate account of the teaching of the 
early Church and its practice. Most of the books are based 
upon points of dispute rather than upon common beliefs and 
practices. It is not fair to deduce a man’s theology or his 
teaching only from what he says in defence of disputed ques- 
tions. The fact that certain things are not mentioned in 
the several books of the New Testament does not imply that 
the authors did not believe or practice them. It only means 
that these matters did not bear upon the particular points 
they had under consideration. The fact that the literature 
of the primitive Church is not filled with references to the 
life of Jesus does not say that the early Christians did not 


hold that life in high esteem and were not influenced by it. 
8 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1021. 
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i The life of Jesus was not a matter of dispute among them. 
| It was too well known to call for explanation or description. 
} The name itself carried with it a conception of the life. 
| We have a right to assume, therefore, that the references to 
the earthly life of Jesus found in the early Christian writings 
have a wider and more significant implication than the in- 
frequency of their occurrence would suggest. 

i With this brief reference to the questions of the his- 
r toricity of Jesus, the accuracy of his picture as portrayed 
i in the Gospels, and the significance of the rather sparce 
/ references to the earthly life of Jesus in the earliest Chris- 
i tian writings, we pass on to the consideration of several 
points which we wish to set forth as evidence of the influence 
of the historic Jesus upon the primitive Church. 

We wish to consider first : 





THE APOSTOLIC CONCEPTION OF GoD 


fe One of the unquestioned characteristics of Jesus was his 
| intimate fellowship with God and his persistent effort to 
make God known to men as One who loves humanity as a 
q father loves his children. So marvelous were his teachings 
M about and his attitude toward men that those who heard 
him were astonished at his teaching, and yet so true was it 
! that they could not help but feel that he was speaking with 
i authority, that he was himself full of the Spirit of God. 
: Accordingly they called him the great. Prophet, the man of 
God. In this wise Jesus won the hearts of his disciples, 
stirred their consciences, and made them feel that. the God 
of whom he spoke was not the God of unmerciful reckoning 
and judgment but rather a Father of His children who de- 
sires from them nothing but full surrender, love and trust. 
[ That one of the chief aims of Jesus’ life and work was 
L to reveal to men this God of love, this Father God who is 
' ever near to men, is evident from his basic teachings and his 
own manner of life. Did he succeed in fixing this idea in 
the God conception of the primitive Church? 
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One of the strongest convictions of the early Christians 
was the fact that they had intimate fellowship with God. In 
the first public sermon on the day of Pentacost Peter boldly 
asserts that the wonders that men saw that day were due to 
the fact that the Spirit of God was working in the hearts 
of these believers. The Christians were most certainly con- 
vinced of the nearness of God and of His interest in them. 
So much so that they relied altogether upon His direction 
and help. The vacancy in the Apostolic Circle must be filled 
by God’s own selection. He must choose between Mathias 
and Justus. Peter and John must obey God rather than 
the rulers who were threatening them. The deacons must 
be men full of the Spirit of God.* This presence of the 
Spirit is clearly recognized in Stephen at the time of his ston- 
ing.” The Spirit directed Philip to join the Eunuch in his 
chariot and help him understand what he was reading.* The 
Spirit directs the Church of Antioch to set apart Paul and 
Barnabas for missionary work.’ And so the story goes on 
all through the early years of the Christian Church. The 
believers were in such close touch with God that they did 
not feel the need of rulers and systems of government. The 
Spirit told them what to do and how to live. These Chris- 
tians believed themselves to be guided by as well as filled 
with the Holy Spirit. And we need not stop here to prove 
that their consciousness of the presence of the Holy Spirit 
was the equivalent of a consciousness of the presence of 
God. The frequency with which the terms God, the Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit appear in the New Testament without 
any apparent distinction of personalities calls for the con- 
viction that the early Christians thought of God when one 
or the other of these terms was used. In the words of J. 
A. Robinson we may say that “ The Holy Spirit in Chris- 
tian experience was the all inclusive immanent personality 

#Act 1:14; 4:19; 6:3. 

5 Acts 7:55. 


6 Acts 8: 29. 
7 Acts 13:2. 
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of God making realized contact with, and exerting His 
loving will for Holiness in the spirit of man, through 
Christ.”® Without a doubt the primitive Christians felt 
the way to God open and God ever near them. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth as 
the summum bonum of Christianity this fact of fellowship 
with God. His whole argument aims to show that the way 
to God is open, and he calls his readers to draw near to God 
with a true heart in absolute assurance of faith and to lay 
hold of the hope that men so long have cherished.° 

In the Johanine writings this idea of the nearness of God 
and the Christian’s fellowship with Him is too pronounced 
to require more than a mention in this connection. “ Our 
fellowship is with the Father,” I. Jno. 1:3. This is the 
crown conviction of the writer and the controlling idea of 
his message. 

In all this the early Christians were true to the spirit of 
Jesus, who himself experienced and persistently taught the 
nearness of God and His controlling influence in the lives of 
those who commit themselves unto the Lord. 

Was their God also a God of love as Jesus knew Him and 
as he sought to reveal Him? 

John speaks of grace, mercy and peace coming from the 
Father.” Jude speaks of those who are beloved by God 
the Father. The First Epistle of Peter mentions God as 
“The God of all grace.”** James calls Him Father and 
declares Him to be the giver of every good and perfect 
gift." In Paul we have all these words and phrases mul- 
tiplied manifold. He begins and ends all his letters with 
“The Grace of God,” or words of similar import. But 
more than that, he puts forth special efforts to show that 

8“ The Spirit of God and the New (Testainent Experience,” Expositor, 
Aug. ’21. 

® Heb. 10: 19-23. 

201 John 3. 

11 Jude 1. 


12] Peter 5: Io. 
18 James 1:17. 
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God is love. His Gospel is a gospel of love. His chief 
concern in his so-called doctrinal letters is the way of salva- 
tion. But this way of salvation, labelled “Righteousness 
through faith,” is the fruit and expression of God’s love. 
It is the way of God’s forgiveness. B. W. Bacon in his 
recent book on “ Jesus and Paul” shows clearly that what 
Paul is driving at in the argumentative section of Romans 
is to show the love of God in His readiness to forgive the 
sinner, and that the language that appears to present God 
otherwise is due to apologetics and does not express the 
central thought of his gospel.** One can find numerous in- 
stances of impassioned outbursts of expressions of apprecia- 
tion of God’s love. When he speaks exultingly of the 
blessings which the Christian knows and possesses, God’s 
love is among them, II Cor. 13:17; Rom. 8:37. So sure 
is he of this divine love that he makes the assertion that 
“nothing is able to separate the Christian from the love of 
God,” Rom. 8:39. Weinel truly says: “ Paul had learned 
on the one hand that God was much bigger than the Jew 
believed Him to be and on the other than He was much more 
gracious, that He was indeed nothing but grace.” * 

But granting that Paul’s God was this God of love, the 
question remains, Where did he find Him? How did he 
come to think of Him in this fashion? Did he owe this 
conception of God to the influence of Jesus? 

Here we are face to face with one of the disputed ques- 
tions of the day, a question too big to admit of adequate 
treatment here. Nevertheless a few remarks on this ques- 
tion may aid us in our efforts to obtain a fair idea of the 
influence of Jesus on primitive Christianity. 

Paul declares that he did not know Christ after the flesh 
and that he did not get his gospel from men but from God. 
The great question is, what precisely did Paul imply in 
these statements? Did he wish to deny having any knowl- 


14 Jesus and Paul, p. 85 ff. 
15 Biblishe Theologie des neues Testaments, p. 249. 
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edge of the earthly Jesus or having been influenced in the 
least by the Master’s life and teaching? 

We need not go so far as J. Weiss** and say that Paul 
must have seen Jesus in the flesh otherwise he could not 
have recognized him on the way to Damascus. But we 
cannot believe that he was ignorant of the life, character 
and teachings of Jesus, or that Paul even claimed to have 
no knowledge of Jesus’ earthly life. There are altogether 
too many evident probabilities that Paul could not help but 
have exact information about the life of Jesus for us to hold 
that he built all his teachings on the Risen Lord and was 
never influenced by the earthly Jesus. One cannot con- 
ceive of him spending two weeks with Peter, James and 
John, being a co-worker with Barnabas, Silas and Mark, at- 
tending Council meetings in Jerusalem, where he would be in 
fellowship with all the leading Apostles, preaching to Jewish 
Christians of the Dispersion who carried knowledge of Jesus 
with them when they fled from Jerusalem, we cannot con- 
ceive of him doing all this and not become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with practically all that was commonly known of 
the life of Jesus. Furthermore, one can get no sense out 
of Paul’s conversion if the idea of his having had any 
previous knowledge of the life and teachings of Jesus is 
ruled out. Modern psychology does not allow us to believe 
that Paul’s acceptance of Jesus as Lord on the road to 
Damascus was something altogether de novo. His new con- 
viction was not something poured into a blank mind but 
rather the outgrowth of ideas at work either in his conscious 
or subconscious mind. The scene on the Damascus road 
which is usually looked upon as the bed rock upon which 
Paul’s claim that his gospel was given him by the Risen 
Lord rests is also a firm rock upon which to base the claim 
that the earthly Jesus made his contribution to that memor- 
able event. 

Paul’s knowledge of the life of Jesus is also evident from 


16 Paul and Jesus, p. 40 f. 
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the fact that he mentions incidents in the life of Jesus, such 
as the Last Supper, the crucifixion, the resurrection, and that 
he gives exhortations to pratice certain virtues particularly 
characteristic of the teachings of Jesus, and at times even 
aims to quote Jesus. Sanday, in commenting upon Paul’s 
definition of the Kingdom of Heaven says: “If we had only 
that one verse it would suffice to tell us that the teaching of 
Jesus had really sunk into his soul.”** The observation of 
Feine is also to the point, namely, “Paul must at least have 
been aware that no positive saying of the historical Jesus 
would be brought forward in opposition to the teaching of 
his own peculiar Gospel, otherwise he would have been in 
constant fear that all his theology would be endangered.” “ 

All this leads us to believe that Paul was strongly influ- 
enced by a quite comprehensive knowledge of the life, char- 
acter, and teaching of Jesus by whatever means this knowl- 
edge may have come to him, and that statements to the effect 
that he knew not Christ after the flesh and that he had his 
gospel not from men but from the Lord, whatever they may 
mean, decidedly cannot mean that Paul disclaims all knowl- 
edge of the life of Jesus such as one naturally obtains either 
through personal observation or the reports of other ob- 
servers. 

If this be so, then we may be justified in saying that Paul 
as well as the other Apostles came to his conception of God 
as a God of love and grace through the influence of Jesus. 

Thus Jesus’ proclamation by word, deed and life that 
God was a God of love, a Father seeking fellowship with 
His erring children, was not in vain. His followers 
throughout the New Testament period held true to this con- 
ception of God ; admittedly not always in as clear and crystal- 
ized a form as that of Jesus, but genuine nevertheless. The 
shadow of the Pharisaic God is cast over most of the New 
Testament writings but it is nevertheless recognized as but 


17 Quoted by Knowling, The Testimony of St. Paul, p. 218. 
18 Knowling, tbid., p. 223. 
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a shadow in the light of the loving God and Father of Jesus 
who illumines the whole New Testament. The primitive 
Church did not forget Jesus nor lose his message. Its con- 
ception of God stands as a monument to the influence of 
Jesus upon the builders of the Church. 


II. THe ApostoLtic CONCEPTION OF THE MESSIAH 


That which gave primitive Christianity its pronounced 
unity, its fearless courage, and its joyous hope was its 
Messianic faith. This faith in Jesus as the Messiah was 
the backbone of the early Church. As Mundle puts it: 
“The birth of the Church dates from the moment in which 
the disciples, after the death of the Lord, came to the con- 
viction that the crucified Jesus was nevertheless the Messiah, 
the risen living Lord.” *® From that moment on a new in- 
terest laid hold on the believers. Their disappointment and 
sorrow over the death of Jesus were displaced by a con- 
quering hope and an unbounded joy. Their faith from now 
on centered in the heavenly Christ. Their interest was in 
what He was doing and would yet do as the Messiah. Their 
eyes were toward the future, not the distant future indeed, 
but the immediate future which would bring into full re- 
alization what they had so long looked for and a foretaste of 
which they were already enjoying. In their enhusiasm of 
this expectation they apparently left by-gones be by-gones, 
said little about the recent past’save as they could use certain 
events to substantiate their present faith, and so gave modern 
students the impression of having left Jesus by the wayside 
and journeyed on with the procession under the banner of 
faith in the heavenly Christ. 

There are, however, evidences that even in this new faith 
the earthly Jesus left his mark. He was not so summarily 
dropped as some would have us believe. 

In the first place, the very fact that the disciples based 
their new faith in Jesus as the Messiah is strong proof of 


19 Op. cit., p. 249. 
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his immeasurable influence upon them through his personal- 
ity and life. It was perchance only their strong faith in 
Jesus previous to his death and the dominating influence of 
his life upon them that enabled them to have visions of the 
risen Lord at all. At any rate, visions of the risen Christ 
alone would not have produced an unconquerable faith in him 
as the Messiah. We cannot believe that if they had had 
visions of John the Baptist risen from the dead in place of 
Jesus they would at once have proclaimed John the heavenly 
Messiah instead of Jesus. The resurrection was undoubt- 
edly the culminating proof of Jesus’ Messiahship and there- 
fore the capstone in the disciples’ faith, but it alone would 
not have produced this faith. So that in this primitive faith 
in the heavenly Messiah we see deep traces of the influence 
of the earthly Jesus. 

Furthermore, this Messiah in whom their faith now cen- 
tered was after all in essence and mission none other than 
the Jesus who had lived himself into their lives. The Christ 
who was now the captain of their salvation was the Jesus 
of but a short time ago now raised out of a state of humility 
and weakness into one of exaltation and power. It is this 
same Jesus who has been taken from them into heaven who 
is to come again, Acts 1:11. It is this very fact that dis- 
tinguishes the faith of the early Christians from that which 
appeared from time to time in Judaism or prevailed in the 
heathen cults about them. The Jewish Messiah was after 
all as yet only a picture, now featured as a King, a Son of 
David, and again as one like unto a Son of Man. The pic- 
ture varied from time to time and was at best but a picture 
painted by some prophet or apocalyptist. But the Messiah 

‘of the Christians was a person whom they knew, one whom 
they had seen in their very midst, one to whom they could 
knit their own hearts. The heavenly Christ was endued 
with the attributes which the earthly Jesus possessed in ad- 
dition to such as were purely Messianic. However, much 
may be said in support of the theory that Christianity is a 
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religious cult similar to others in its day, this at least can be 
said for Christianity, namely, that it differs from and is 
superior to other cults in that the object of its faith is a 
personality well known to men and not a personified force 
or phenomena of nature, or an imaginary creation brought 
forth to satisfy a religious hope. What gave Christianity 
distinct value was not the fact that it worshipped a heavenly 
Christ, but that the heavenly being whom the Church wor- 
shipped was given the content of the earthly Jesus. 

The heavenly Christ of the early Church thus stands as an 
eternal monument to the abiding influence of the Jesus of 
history. 


III. THe IDEALS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE WERE IN KEEPING 
WITH THE ETHICAL STANDARDS OF JESUS 


Whatever other impression Jesus made upon men of his 
day, he was at least recognized by all as a great teacher. By 
no means the least important of his teachings, either in his 
own mind or in the opinion of those who heard him, were 
those which dealt with human relationships, or life in the 
Kingdom of God. New standards of ethics were set up by 
him, new, not so much in form as in motive. These stan- 
dards were supported and buttressed by his own matchless 
example. So that all in all a new life had come above the 
horizon. Would it sink out of sight again with the de- 
parture of its promoter and supreme example? 

To the credit of the early Christians it must be said that 
the new life which Jesus brought into the world was not 
buried with him in the tomb, but lived on in the lives of de- 
voted followers. The early Christians succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing themselves by the moral lives they lived and the 
ethical ideas they cherished. Their manner of life was so 
different from that of the world about them that they 
were called the people of “The Way.” Paul can write to 
the Thessalonians: “ You need no one to write you upon 
brotherly love, for you are yourselves taught by God to love 
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one another, as indeed is your practice towards all the broth- 
ers throughout all Macedonia” (4:9). 

So pronounced is this adherence to a high ethical ideal 
and the exceptional attainment of character on the part of 
the early Christians that church historians quite generously 
call attention to this distinctive accomplishment of the early 
Church. “It was by the preaching and practice of love,” 
says Harnack, “that Christianity turned the stony sterile 
world into a fruitful field of the Church. Where no other 
religion could sow and reap this religion was enabled to 
scatter its seed and to secure a harvest.” *° Weinel in speak- 
ing of the dangers that Christianity passed through in its 
early days says: “It required the conflict of many centuries 
to avoid the danger of losing Jesus altogether among the 
heavenly beings and of having his religion vanish amid the 
whirlpool of syncretistic cults. What saved it was its spirit 
of common-sense ethics, the certainty that in spite of all 
asceticism and sacraments the main element of the new re- 
ligion was nevertheless purity, truth, love and faith in a 
Father who is ever near to man.” ** Deissman gives his 
testimony on this point in this wise: “ The organic connec- 
tion of religion with morality, which from the first formed 
part of the essence of Christianity, and might be expressed 
anew daily in the realization of the presence of God and of 
Christ, was intelligible even to a plain man when next to the 
love of God love of one’s neighbor was demanded and next 
to fellowship with Christ the following after him. More- 
over, the organizations of the earliest churches were visible 
embodiments of such social ethics as fairly filled the soul 
of ancient man with enthusiasm.” ** 

All this and much more can be said in proof of the ex- 
ceptional ethical standard and practice of the primitive 
Church. All this, too, stands as a witness to the influence 
of Jesus who by his life and teachings gave birth and power 

20 Expansion of Christianity, p. 25. 


21 Weinel, op. cit., 211. 
22 Light from the Ancient East, p. 308. 
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to this distinctive way of life. To quote once more: “ The 
new life entered upon by believers in Christ also illustrates 
the power of the memories of the Savior’s actual life on 
earth. The admission that he was divine did not hinder 
the early Church from regarding him as the great Exemplar. 
No considerable body of men, it is true, tried to imitate him 
literally. His methods of teaching were not exactly fol- 
lowed, nevertheless the common object of the early Christian 
societies was to realize the new life in him. If we take the 
Apologists as our guides we shall see that the chief features 
of the new life were hatred of idolatry, the practice of ben- 
evolence, and an enthusiastic admiration of personal chastity 
and purity. In each case we see an adherence to principles 
rather than the observance of fixed rules, and thus we have 
an example of the Person of Christ as a living force in the 
Church.” ** 


IV. THE GospELS THEMSELVES ARE A WITNESS TO THE 
CONTINUED INFLUENCE OF THE EARTHLY LIFE 
OF JESUS 


If the Gospels had been written immediately after the 
death of Jesus one might get the impression that his memory 
was kept fresh for a while at least, however, soon his in- 
fluence might have run its course. But as it is these Gospels 
were not written until from forty to eighty years after his 
death, If the new religion was so completely centered in 
the heavenly Christ as some would have us think, why should 
there have been such strenuous efforts to produce the life 
story of Jesus at a time when the original witnesses were 
no longer on the scene? Evidently the Church found out 
that when these first Apostles who had been telling their 
congregations all along the facts concerning the life and 
teachings of Jesus would all have passed away, there was 
danger that the story of this marvelous life would soon be 
forgotten or at least become grossly perverted, and so they 


28F, J. F. Jackson, Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 486. 
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felt the need of having these known and cherished facts of 
the life of Jesus recorded and kept for future reference and 
use. Indeed, one cannot see how the early missionaries, 
Paul included, could hope to win men to Christianity and 
faith in Jesus as the Christ, as was their aim and purpose, 
without informing such men as to who Jesus was and what 
he did to make him worthy of such allegiance as they were 
asked to give him. It is for such a purpose that the earliest 
sources of the sayings and life of Jesus were undoubtedly 
written and used. 

So, far from being left by the wayside or allowed to sink 
into oblivion, the life of Jesus was held to be of great im- 
portance to the primitive Church and the Gospels themselves 
and their early and universal acceptance by the Church bear 
testimony that knowledge of Jesus was indispensable to the 


growth of the Church. 


We have tried to show that the main teachings of Jesus 
and the influence of his personality did not find an untimely 
death in connection with the tragic events of Calvary, and 
that they were not entirely submerged with the rise of the 
new Christian faith that followed the Resurrection, but that 
all through the primitive Church they not only held their 
own but proved to be the element which gave Christianity 
its balance and enabled it to weather the storms that assailed 
it from within and without. 

But this claim for the continued presence and influence of 
Jesus and his Gospel in the primitive Church by no means 
implies the denial of the presence and influence of numerous 
accretions that were foreign to the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus. Indeed it is all too easy to show that much of the 
New Testament teaching and practice has nothing in com- 
mon and is actually at variance with the Gospel as Jesus no 
doubt proclaimed it. Especially is this true of matters that 
pertain to the person of Jesus himself and the part he is 
given in the work of redemption. With Jesus, God and the 
Kingdom were the chief consideration; himself he kept in 
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the background. With the early Church, Christ is the chief 
consideration ; God and the Kingdom are given second place. 
Whatever claims Jesus may have made for himself, they 
were certainly not fully in line with what the early Church 
made for him. So, while the Gospel of Jesus and that of 
the primitive Church are far from identical, they are never- 
theless fundamentally the same, and one can firmly believe 
that it was Jesus and not Paul or any of his associates who 
was the real founder of Christianity. 

We close with a paragraph from Weinel in these words: 
“ The picture of Jesus in the minds of the early Christians 
was stronger that all these other forces which tended to 
wipe it out. The Gospels show that men still thought of 
and believed in the life and person of Jesus. The earliest 
records show him less Messianic and more religious and 
ethical than he was held to be by the Christians of the 
primitive period. Paul also was won by the person of Jesus 
and his words were for him law and command. The main 
teachings of Jesus—that of a Father God and His prov- 
idence and love, prayer from the heart, forgiveness and ser- 
vice, and the whole idea of purity, truth, and love—come 
forth strongly in the life and teaching of early Christianity. 
The ethical saving religion of Jesus is indeed changed but 
not submerged.” ** 


24 Weinel, op. cit., p. 230. 
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III 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH EXPECT FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
IN ITS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ?* 


F, W. LEICH 


In no other way can I approach the large responsibilities 
connected with the Department of Systematic Theology in 
the Seminary as these are officially charged upon and en- 
trusted to me in this solemn hour, than by expressing a very 
profound sense of insufficiency over against the greatness 
of the task and of unworthiness, when calling to mind the 
devoted and scholarly men who have occupied this chair 
since the establishment of the seminary almost three quarters 
of a century ago. It cannot be otherwise in the view of all 
this, than that I enter upon these duties with a great hesi- 
tancy, not only deeply conscious of my limitations, but also 
conscious of the far-reaching -and vital importance of this 
department in these present days of the “changing order,” 
as we speak of them, when not only Christian theology as a 
science has come to be represented by many as “a subor- 
dinate pursuit for inferior minds,” as something which 
meets neither the intelligence nor the heart of the age, as not 
a vital thing, a grand reality for all men, but when evangel- 
ical Christianity is being attacked and denied by opponents 
whose magnetism of manner, whose charm of high culture, 
whose moral strength in their own lives, and whose broad 
humanitarian sympathies cannot be denied. If scientific 
theology then needs to justify and maintain itself as an ex- 
position of the realities of divine revelation, which has to do 
with the permanent interests of man, as well as to carry on 
and hold not merely a defensive, but an offensive against the 
attack made upon the fundamentals of the Christian faith, 


* An address delivered before the Ohio Synod at Miamisburg, Ohio, 
October 4, 1922, on the occasion of his inauguration as Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
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then the magnitude of the responsibility may well bring the 
fear of being altogether unqualified for such a task. It is 
only in the firm assurance that Jesus Christ, the Head of 
Church, will give strength to the weak who put their trust in 
him, as well as in the confidence that the church and the in- 
dividual friends of our seminary are continually interceding 
at the throne of grace in behalf of the institution and all that 
are connected with it, that I accept the office to which you 
have called me, with the solemn pledge to my Lord and 
Master, to you as a synod as well as to myself that I will 
bring to it the best I may have to give in the largest possible 
way. 

The question which has occupied my thoughts, and natu- 
rally so, is the question which I would briefly discuss at this 
occasion: “‘ What does the church expect from the Depart- 
ment of Systematic Theology in its Seminary?” 

Introductory to this discussion and to a.better under- 
standing permit me to attempt to establish what we mean by 
the term Systematic Theology, which distinguishes it as a 
definite department of theological science as a whole. The- 
ology in general, as we all know, is the science of religion. 
Religion, understood subjectively and in the widest sense, is 
reverence for deity, the service and worship of God. Two 
things are essential to this, namely, the knowledge of God 
as to his being and nature, etc; of his relation toward men 
and his disposition toward them; of his will; and also the 
affections and conduct corresponding with this knowledge, 
which means the application of such knowledge. “ Chris- 
tian Religion,” says our textbook, “is that body of truths, 
experiences, actions and institutions which are determined by 
the revelation supernaturally presented in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

Christian Theology then is an orderly, systematic view 
of this body of truths as its subject matter under the method 
of thorough investigation, exact definition and logical con- 
clusion resulting in an organized knowledge which has a dis- 
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tinct and authenticated place in the realm of known truth. 
And Systematic Theology, also called Didactic or Dogmatic 
Theology, has as its object the gathering of all that the 
scriptures teach as to what we are to believe and to do, the 
arranging of this material in the form required by the real 
relations, dependencies and bearings of the truths of Chris- 
tianity as best suited for systematic study for the purpose 
both of attack and defense. It is the defining of the verities 
of the Christian religion and the binding of these into a sci- 
entific system. It is the result of the application of human 
thought to the facts of revelation, of the conscious experience 
of the Christian faith, reducing it to systematic form.- Its 
object is so to exhibit that Christian faith, that it shall be 
seen to be the only true.philosophy as well as the one true 
faith. ! 

What then does the church expect of this department in 
its theological seminary? 

I. It seems to me, in the first place, that the church must 
demand that the department clearly and definitely present to 
the student the teaching of the Church, believing it to be the 
doctrine of divine revelation as contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

It is at this very first point where modern tendency and 
thought disagree with us. There has been great objection 
raised to this particular proposition, though most illogically 
so. It is because of this that the term “ orthodoxy ” has 
fallen into disrepute, having been made almost synonymous 
with “old-fogeyism.” Affected by this, the student enter- 
ing the seminary in these days, frequently comes in a certain 
antagonistic frame of mind, unwilling to accept the teachings 
of his church without a certain intellectual resistance or 
mental reservation, fearing lest he be considered narrow and 
as having weakly surrendered his right of private judgment. 

We believe that the preaching of the Gospel is the chief 
function of the Christian ministry, not only now, but that 
it always has been. ' And a moment’s thought will suffice to 
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make it plain that in the very nature of the case all preaching 
and teaching, for these are inseparable, of any sort and con- 
cerning anything is necessarily doctrinal. To think or to 
say otherwise is to fly in the face of language. Instruction 
without doctrine is impossible and doctrineless preaching is 
in fact a contradiction of terms. The Christian minister is 
necessarily limited to the principles and terms of belief which 
at the time of his ordination he freely and without equivoca- 
tion recognizes as the faith of the church and affirms as his 
own faith. If there are no instructions binding upon the 
conscience of the preacher, there are no obligations as to 
obedience upon the consciences of his hearers, and his preach- 
ing has missed its purpose and repudiated every reason for 
being done. All preaching deserving of the name is neces- 
sarily doctrinal; in fact, only to the degree in which it is 
doctrinal can it in any large measure be practical and really 
profitable unto salvation. And if that be true, where shall 
the loyal and conscientious servant of God look for the doc- 
trine which he is to preach boldly, fearlessly and believingly ? 

There is a tendency today which has a ready answer for 
this question by saying: “ Let him go to the Bible as the 
source of all divine truth; let him simply open the Book 
and read, without commentary or note or previous bias of any 
sort.” But it is very evident that such a prescription is faulty 
and radically incapable of preserving anything like unity of 
faith and conformity of operation. There must be, and 
there is, another procedure which has stood the test, which 
the historic church has always emphasized and which is ac- 
cepted by the more thoughtful among the various bodies of 
evangelical Christians of every name. It is expressed in the 
record regarding the early church when it says that its mem- 
bers “received the word with all readiness of mind and 
searched the scriptures daily whether these things were so.” 
It has been expressed in this broader, more general way, that 
we receive our religion from the church and prove it from 
the Bible. Of course such a statement is open to criticism, 
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because it is so broad, but still, in spite of all the protests to 
the contrary it must be admitted that the various denomina- 
tions of Christians are in the habit of referring to and apply- 
ing the Bible in just this way. They do not resort to the 
Word of God independently of any previous bias and more 
or less traditional attitude and expectation as to its contents. 
No man’s religious views are the results of his own indepen- 
dent researches. Whatever he accepts and holds he has to 
a large extent received from some one else. And when sub- 
sequently he went to the Holy Scriptures themselves it was 
with a view either to a better understanding or to a reason- 
able refutation of the particular religious position in which 
he had thus been indoctrinated. 

So we need to look for doctrine to the Christian church as 
interpreting the Holy Scriptures under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Believing in the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the church, believing that historic Christianity was unques- 
tionably and indefectibly guided and controlled by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God, we do not hesitate to say that the 
church has authority in the questions of faith. The con- 
sensus Of Christian faith must ever be a strong argument in 
support of any doctrine embodied in that faith. We agree 
with the words of Vicentius Lermensis when he says: 
“quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est,” 
not because the church has the power to define doctrine, but 
because the agreement of Christians in the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture is a prima facie evidence that such interpre- 
tation is correct. 

And of course, lest I be misunderstood, when I speak of 
the Church I do not mean merely a denomination, or our 
denomination. For the question after all for him who looks 
more deeply and beyond the moment, is not, “ whether the 
gold of your own orthodoxy is defective to the extent of a 
few carats or more,” as Van Osterzee puts it, “ but whether 
one can still with a good conscience remain a good Christian, 
a protestant Christian, a reformed Christian by all means, 
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but above all an evangelical Christian, who need not hesitate 
to repeat Paul’s glorying in the faith, to make his own the 
confession of Thomas, and to follow the eagle flight of 
John.” He who overlooks this and is more zealous for a 
church system than for the defense of Christianity, may 
positively serve a sect which spasmodically clings to the past, 
but certainly not the cause of the Lord, who is manifestly 
engaged in the midst of all the agitation and transition of 
this age in giving to his flock everywhere of his treasure 
something old and something new. The great need of to- 
day for all who are truly concerned for the triumph of the 
kingdom of God is a genuinely hearty alliance which in real- 
ity is building upon the same foundation as against an enemy, 
_whose whole aim is not against a particular church-life 
merely, but against religious life, the Christian life, the whole 
spiritual life. With such a common cause the temperate and 
proportionate maintenance of our own peculiar church life is 
in perfect harmony. 

Therefore, in what we believe to be strict fidelity to the 
recognized source of authority, the Holy Scriptures, and sup- 
ported by it as to the validity of our position, we are con- 
fident that under God our mission and our work are definite, 
positive and peculiar. According to this standard and from 
this standpoint we ask to be judged, striving ever for the 
maintenance of the faith once delivered for the rebuilding 
of the old walls and the restoration of the unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace. To this position our ministry must 
be committed. The men we send forth into the ministry 
must speak with authority. Their pulpits are not to be 
places for mere opinions or speculations. Such indulgence 
is inexcusable. Apprehended by the Grace of God, sealed 
with an unction from the Holy One, engrafted into the mys- 
tical body of Christ, for us there must be nought belonging 
to the doctrine of Jesus and his Apostles, which is even in a 
remote sense a mere matter of opinion or speculation. It is 
this conviction which the church expects and has a right to 
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ask of the Department of Systematic Theology in its semi- 
nary. 

II. In the second place the church expects of its Depart- 
ment of Systematic Theology that it acquaint the students for 
the ministry with the trend of religious thought of the pres- 
ent age and especially with all such divergent doctrines and 
teachings which are deeply influencing the thought and life 
of the time. It is thus only that convictions are not merely 
formulated but established. This is especially necessary in 
the time in which we are living. There are great changes 
at work, not only in the political and economic realm, but also 
in the intellectual and spiritual world. What wonderful 
changes has not human society seen in comparatively recent 
years. Knowledge has so enlarged the field of time and 
space that men’s minds wander in dim ages, eons ago when 
life was shaping itself a home on a planet now known to be 
only a speck in the universe. New forces have laid hold on 
government and society, are shaking hoary traditions and 
forcing time-honored institutions to give a reason for their 
existence. Formalists, religious and political skeptics in 
church and in state, and a materialistic philosophy over- 
shadowing all—a fitful crowd, all are present. And we are 
standing face to face with a new philosophy and a new theol- 
ogy, revolutionary in the extreme. 

The great and outstanding facts of our theology have ever 
been the holiness of the eternal God, the fact of sin and guilt 
and of redemption from condemnation for that guilt, through 
an atonement wrought by Christ, the son of God. The re- 
lease of the conscience from guilt, its renewal in Christ alone 
was what was really central to the religion of the Apostles 
as well as to the spiritual revival of the Reformation. The 
great question was, how can communion with God be re- 
stored. But the present age has a different spirit. It is 
little concerned as to how its sins may be forgiven, but rather 


- as to how its sympathies may be cultivated, and its wrongs 


set right. The reality which appeals to the average man 
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today is not that which comes home to a troubled conscience 
in a ministry of redemption, but in the culture of character 
- and in the ministries of public reform and social service. 
This is but the outward surface result of the deeper-lying 
new world view or philosophy which may best be summed 
up under the term “naturalism ”’—+.e., the denial of any 
creative power of God in connection with the origin of 
Christianity, which naturalism, when it runs its logical 
course and has borne its bitter fruit, robs us of a super- 
natural salvation, of supernatural Christianity, a super- 
natural Bible, and finally of Christ and of God. We can- 
not here go into the particulars of all this either as to its origin 
or its logical working out, this is not our province at this 
moment. It must be sufficient to say that it is ultimately 
a rejection of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a revolt against 
his Christianity resulting at last in a pagan philosophy in 
a new and more modern dress. 

We cannot ignore such an issue without at the same time 
confessing judgment. We cannot by delinquency give over 
our whole system to inevitable and universal rejection. We 
need to show our Christian faith to be worthy by being 
proved to be true, or its failure ceases to be uncertain. The 
young men coming forth from the seminary must have 
knowledge of the foe they will have to face. It will not 
do merely to say that the Christianity of Jesus Christ has 
stood for twenty centuries in the face of numerous attacks 
and that there is little danger that it will fail now. This is 
a superficial and even a vicious fallacy. We need to keep 
in mind that Christianity stands intact today after so many 
vicious assaults, because it has not been indifferent to the . 
demand for proof. True, we say it cannot fail for God is 
its founder; but potent as this last reason is, it is because 
God, its founder, has furnished evidence adequate to sup- 
port its claim and because it has had vital force to raise up 
disciples who have been able to adduce these evidences as 
occasion required, that these adversaries have been routed. 
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But for these reasons it would have long ago become the 
scorn of mankind. God supports his revelation not by 
arbitrary power, but by rationality. 

The church may not only expect, but must require that 
its candidates for the ministry be made acquainted with the 
problems which in this manner press in upon the doctrinal 
basis which is fundamental to its life. 

III. But the church not only expects that its system of 
truth be established as truth, justifying itself to reason, 
but that it be so presented that it will prove itself a real 
and practical working power in its relation to the deepest 
and most vital needs of the human race at all times. 

The truth, we say, must be lived as well as taught. 
Knowledge is not really knowledge as long as it is un- 
realized, which means, as long as it has no influence on 
conduct. What we have come to call “the service of man” 
in distinction from the expression “ the service of God” is 
set forth as the test of real belief in God. The Gospel is 
both theology—formulated truth, and religion—a way of 
carrying truth into the common life. Belief is the dynamic 
of behavior and behavior is the only working value of be- 
lief. What we believe is not only related to life, but of 
value in proportion as it affects life. Our Christian the- 
ology has to do with the supreme and abiding interests of 
the human family. And it has had a practical effect, taking 
it all in all, the subtlest and strongest in history. And wher- 
ever it has been theoretically the grandest, there it has been 
practically the most powerful. It is neither exclusively 
theoretical nor exclusively practical, but the union of the 
two, and there lies its greatness, precisely because the grand 
facts in the revelation are the identical ones by which the 
human soul is most moved. Its real truths are the instru- 
ments of that quickening energy whereby it renews and 
sanctifies the soul, which is the very ideal of a real and 
efficient system. For surely, the great end and aim of 
Christian theology is the employment of power to the high- 
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est ends on the widest scale; it is the transmutation of the 
Christian faith into the Christian life in the individual, in 
the church and through both in human society at large. 
This transmutation, when accomplished, is the realization 
of the kingdom of God. 

We need to recognize that our religion must be both ra- 
tional and vital. Its rationality is shown by its methods 
and beliefs; its vitality by what it does. Theology it must 
have, as the body must have a skeleton; vitality it must have 
if it is to touch the affairs of men. Accordingly, as men 
have recognized this they have set themselves to this prac- 
tical expression of their religion and a new science of so- 
ciology has arisen which speaks about methods and about 
service and about ways of helping others. This longing of 
being of use to mankind is stronger today than ever before, 
and rightly so. Christ came into the world to redeem the 
whole of life, personal, domestic, social, commercial, po- 
litical, scientific, literary and artistic; to lift it all up to 
higher planes to make it throb with nobler impulses and to 
direct it to grander ends. His Gospel has a distinctly social 
message. The distinctive Christian virtues are social vir- 
tues and all humanity is the object of the Gospel. 

But it is here also where the great danger lies. This 
humanitarian tendency, as we may call it, has so over- 
shadowed all else, and in such a manner that it has thrown 
doubt and discredit upon whatever is positive in Chris- 
tianity, substituting an ideal human, artistic perfection for 
the person of Christ. The social Gospel is only too often in 
effect a substitution of sociology, or worse still of mere 
ethics for religion. But sociology is no. more religion than 
the study of tactics is war. The soldier does not gain trust 
and confidence in his commander by studying the rules of 
warfare. Only after he has been led on from victory to 
victory does he gain that reverence and trust for his leader 
which combined with his study and drill (and these are his 
sociology and ethics), and his experience makes him in- 
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vincible. So we, working together with God in the regen- 
eration of this world gain that personal relation to him 
which gives meaning to our work and inspiration to our 
lives. 

Sympathy is shallow unless combined with reverence; 
works are but temporal unless nurtured by a definite faith 
in the eternal; service is wearying unless fed by worship; 
and man is an enigma unless he knows God and Him in 
whom God has revealed Himself, Jesus Christ. 


IV. In order to all this the church must ask of its De- © 
partment of Systematic Theology that there be developed 


in the student for the ministry not only an intellectual con- 
viction as to the correctness of the system of truth he is 
taught to hold, but an assurance of soul as well, such a liv- 
ing vital certainty that it will build him up in the knowl- 
edge and love of the Gospel ; an evangelical and evangelistic 
spirit in the application of the truth in love, believing it to 
be the grand reality for himself as well as for all men. 

Theology is a science which can be successfully cultivated 
only in connection with its practical application. Abstract 
theology is not really scientific. To be either true or useful 
it must be a passion and only that theology is scientific 
which brings the student and scholar himself to the feet of 
Jesus. 

This truth can hardly be too plainly and continuously 
emphasized by the church in the education of its students 
for the ministry. When theology becomes merely specu- 
lative and abstract it is in danger of becoming unreal. The 
man for whom his theology is merely a system will always 
be a charlatan and will be easily discomfited by the high 
priests of science and philosophy who are fighting for what 
they believe. There is ever danger as we handle the great 
truths of theology with “cold, philosophic touch” that we 
for ourselves fail to experience their life-giving spirit. 
There needs to be first a complete self-surrender to the 
truth to avoid alike cold formalism or lawlessness, a mere 
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speculative philosophy or an unreasoning submission to rule. 
We need to approach the truth of God from the angle of 
personal devotion to Christ, the desire to speak and act in 
his name, to live as those who know that their truest life is 
his life in them. It is a noble thing, truly, to consecrate 
our faculties, our talents, our gifts to God, but it is nobler 
far to consecrate ourselves. And this higher not only in- 
cludes the lower, but the hallowing of our work is possible 
only through the consecration of self. It is this alone that 
can give steadfastness in a time of change. To know that 
we ourselves are Christ’s and Christ is God’s will mean 
that we can not only fearlessly look out upon new truths, 
new methods, new theories, to weigh and to judge, to cast 
aside or to adopt, but it means also to have a test by which 
we may regulate our practice and guard ourselves against 
the errors of a mere formal and conventional obedience to 
‘rule or the defiant rejection of everything we have not in- 
vented ourselves. To be personally consecrated to our 
chosen Lord is to feel at every moment that he is with us 
and in us, that we are lifted out of ourselves, that come 
what will we can face changed circumstances, new truths, 
wider views of what Christianty means and yet rest calm 
and still, strong in the sure trust of the final victory of truth. 
We believe that the church asks this, that we on our part so 
attempt to direct and guide the spirit and thought-life of 
those who pass under our instruction. 

Thus briefly I have sought to present my conception of 
the church’s primary expectation with regard to the work 
to which it has called me. There are wider relationships 
which make their rightful demand. But this is first. It is 
therefore with great hesitancy because of a keen sense of 
my insufficiency that I take up this work. But believing 
that it is the call of God through his church to a definite 
task I enter upon these duties looking to Him who has said 
to His servants “my grace is sufficient unto thee.” 


Dayton, OHIO. 
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IV 


THE SOUL OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
THE REV. PAUL D. YODER 


I have been requested to speak about the rural church. In 
spite of my ten years of experience in the rural ministry 
I have no special qualifications to justify my presence here 
at this time. My work has been no more typical than that 
of hundreds of pastors in similar fields throughout our 
church, many of whom no doubt could bring a more im- 
pressive message than I can. I am profoundly conscious 
of my limitations and failures in rural parishes that I have 
served and know perfectly well that nothing startling has 
characterized my work. In fact, as I recall these ten years 
of rural effort I am painfully reminded that the three con- 
gregations of the Lisbon Charge, Iowa Classis, which I 
served for three years, are no longer in existence. One 
has disbanded and the church building removed; another 
has been taken over by the Methodists; and the third, the 
largest congregation, has federated with the United Breth- 
ren congregation of the town and is now served by a Pres- 
byterian minister. One congregation of the Union Bridge 
Charge, Maryland. Classis, to which I tried to minister for 
six years has lately disbanded and the church stands in that 
community as a silent reminder of happier and more pros- 
perous days in the years gone by. Nothing has yet hap- 
pened, or is threatening to happen, so far as I can see, to 
any of the congregations I am now serving. It may be due 
to the fact that I haven’t been on the field long enough to 
drop a monkey wrench somewhere into the machinery. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the above damaging revela- 
tions, I am profoundly interested in the welfare and happi- 
ness of rural folks. Born in the open country, acquainted 
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with all the ins and outs of the average Pennsylvania-German 
farm, hardened to all the toils and cares of a farmer’s life, 
brought up under the influences of a rural Christian home, 
I am not insensible to what all this has meant to me, and 
what similar experiences may mean to the thousands of 
boys and girls who grow up in a rural atmosphere and in 
the environment of the rural church. I feel, however, that 
the rural church may be made to mean much more to the 
boys and girls of our generation than it did to those of 
twenty-five years ago. If it can be made more helpful to 
the youth of today then the ministers and the spiritual 
leaders of our communities must be intensely interested in 
making it so. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, in his book entitled “ The 
Farmer and the New Day,” says, “the end and purpose 
of better farm practice and of better farm business is a 
better farm life.” What the church must be interested in 
in our rural communities is not primarily better crops, bet- 
ter stock, better schools, better roads, important as they are, 
except only as these contribute to a more satisfying and 
abundant life. It is the life of the people on our farms we 
must be interested in first of all, and then stand back of any 
of the means whereby the right kind of rural life may be at- 
tained. The solution of every rural problem must con- 
tribute, if it has been rightly solved, to a larger, fuller, freer 
life for the people that compose the community. 

What is the rural community? <A rural community is a 
unit of territory and population characterized by common 
economic and social experiences and interests. The rural 
church is intended to meet the deepest needs of such com- 
munities. The changing years have changed the needs of 
the farmers and the character of the service the rural church 
must render. An aggravated form of rural church problem 
came into existence with the coming of the telephone, rural 
delivery, automobiles, movies, etc. Means of -better com- 
munication and more rapid transportation has enlarged the 
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range of our communities. Everything in the community 
has come into competition with everything else outside of 
the community. Our country churches must compete with 
many outside influences and consequently the whole aspect 
of country church work has been changed, and we speak 
about the rural church problem because we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in bringing our church life to meet the needs of these 
changed conditions. It is only a few years since our church 
leaders awoke to the fact that our rural churches were 
losing out. Very little attention was paid to them. We 
had forgotten that from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of 
our leaders in the most important lines of service in the 
nation have come from our rural communities. We were 
content that the rural pulpit should be a stepping-stone to 
the city pulpit, or where those who were too old or ineffi- 
cient for a city pulpit would wind up their ministry. The 
country church calls eloquently for the best trained and the 
best qualified men available. That portion of the Christian 
church that supplies so many of our presidents, statesmen, 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, teachers, as well as farmers, 
must not be relegated to a place of secondary importance. 
No one should feel compelled to apologize for occupying 
a rural pulpit, or for presenting the claims of the rural 
ministry. It’s a very important work and calls for the very 
best human material that we have. The solution of the 
rural problem awaits the right kind of rural ministers by 
whose faithfulness and devotion the rural ministry can be 
madé a desirable and honorable field of service. Too many 
of our young men just beginning their ministerial career 
consider themselves out of luck if as a last resort they must 
accept a rural pastorate. 

It must be admitted that the rural field presents many 
difficulties and of a different nature as compared with a 
city parish. We permit these unfavorable factors to becloud 
our vision. Let me call attention to a few of them. In 
many instances the germ of dissatisfaction has begun to 
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work before the rural pastor has fairly settled down to his 
task. The house dignified by the name of parsonage, is 
oftentimes forbidding in appearance. If it has been vacant 
for some time it presents all the fingermarks of total neglect. 
In many instances there are no evidences of any modern 
touches whatever. Rural people are wont to argue that 
what is good enough for them should be good enough for 
their pastor. It should be said, however, that this sentiment 
is undergoing a significant change. Farmers themselves 
are no longer content to live under conditions that prevailed 
even so late as twenty years ago. The live pastor will in- 
sist on at least as many modern improvements as can rea- 
sonably be had. There is no longer any excuse for any 
home to be without the conveniences of water in the house, 
a furnace in the cellar, and light of a superior character. 
By judicious teaching and leadership a pastor can have these 
advantages. Electric lights may be available, either by 
using a modern farm plant or by connecting on to a regular 
system. No parsonage could have been more innocent of 
modern ideas than the one I was told belonged to the 
charge I now serve and which I was supposed to oc- 
cupy. Today we have all the conveniences. As for the 
electric lights it meant getting them for the whole town, 
a distance of five miles, and at a cost of $3,200. The very 
ones who pooh-poohed such an extravagant idea when it 
was first suggested are today enjoying the lights with us 
and are thanking us for our faith and perseverance. Most 
parsonages that I have seen in our rural districts can be 
made attractive and livable. 

The rural ministry and low salaries have been boon com- 
panions for a long time. This was a very serious difficulty 
a few years ago, and most salaries paid at present are still 
inadequate. Rural pastors have sometimes been obliged to 
devote considerable time to a side line to make ends meet. 
This is an unfortunate situation and always means the 
weakening of the spiritual life in the community. It is a 
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serious criticism of the church that it has permitted the 
present condition of affairs to continue. The average salary 
paid to our country ministers is shamefully low, disgrace- 
fully inadequate. Ofttimes it is not sufficient to maintain a 
respectable standard of physical living, to say nothing about 
books, travel, college education for boys and girls. Of 
course, the prevalence of small churches is largely respon- 
sible for the difficulty. Conditions are improving however. 
Many of our own classes have established a minimum salary 
of $1,500, and there are a number of rural charges. that 
pay considerably more. 

Many rural parishes are small and isolated. Isolation is 
a very serious difficulty to the average rural pastor. He and 
his family are cut off from other ministers and sometimes 
located many miles from towns and cities. He has to live 
his life very much alone. To this state of affairs poor roads 
make a very generous contribution. In many rural charges 
there are some good roads but there are hundreds of others 
where the roads are inconceivably bad for a few months of 
the year., For the greater part of January, February and 
March there isn’t a foot of good road in my charge. The 
flivver takes a rest and the pastor must go back to the horse 
and buggy. I know a rural pastor who takes his vacation 
during this part of the year. But even the poor roads have 
their compensations. It gives the rural pastor two months 
for reading and intensive studying. A minister who loves 
the glaring lights of the city and the jostling in the crowd 
will have his rural morale tested during the winter months. 
Speaking about isolation and poor roads I often think of 
that prince of rural pastors, John Fredrick Oberlin, who 
undertook to serve a rural field under the most forbidding 
conditions in the Vosges mountains in Europe. There he 
labored for a lifetime and completely transformed the phys- 
ical, intellectual, moral, economic, and spiritual conditions 
of his parish. He impressed himself and his work upon 
his own generation, and wherever rural work is being done, 
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where visions are needed, and men are attempting to translate 
them into life, there the exemplary life of John Fredrick 
Oberlin may be profitably studied and copied. 

Many rural communities are overchurched. Here sec- 
tarianism runs riot and the spirit of competition is sharpened 
to a keen edge. These conditions will probably continue 
for some time to come. The old spirit of sectarianism is 
kept alive and the causes that perpetuate it are magnified 
beyond all reason, so that all sense of Christ-likeness is oblit- 


erated and the rivalry becomes anything but Christian. De- . 


nominational pride is fostered rather than the spirit of 
service to the community. The old-fashioned revivalistic 
churches are more tenacious in the country than in the city. 
Some of them are the chief obstruction to Christian unity 
in many rural communities. Many of them are dying hard 
but numbers of them must die before we can hope for much 
success in real community upbuilding. Many of our country 
churches are union churches, where two congregations have 
agreed to use the same property and building for purposes 
of worship. Religious differences mar the solidarity of the 
rural community. Union churches generally keep a com- 
munity divided, in sentiment at least. In my experience I 
have felt that probably better work could be done where a 
community was united into one congregation; but here too, 
we must be patient, remembering that this condition will con- 
tinue to exist for some years to come and we must make the 
best of it. In the rural work of our Reformed church many 
of us are called to work side by side with the Lutherans. 
The majority of rural Lutheran pastors possess noble qual- 
ities of character which makes it a pleasure to labor with 
them for our common Master. The Lutherans have their 
denominational pride and prejudices, but we of the Reformed 
church are not always free from petty foibles and denomina- 
tional weaknesses. At the present time where two congre- 
gations work together under the same conditions in the same 
community there should be wholehearted codperation for 
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the good of the entire community. Out in the open coun- 
try we long and pray for the time when things will be so 
adjusted that each church will have its territory and pro- 
gram of work for the whole community, unhampered by the 
present un-Christian influences that nullify so many of its 
efforts in bringing the Kingdom of Jesus Christ among men. 

A rural pastor should become fully acquainted with his 
whole field. A careful parish survey is almost a necessity. 
In this way he may know both his assets and his liabilities. 
He needs to know every possible avenue by which he may 
be led into a further development of his work and influence. 
He will also uncover the detrimental forces in his commu- 
nity. He needs to know to what extent the church has in- 
fluenced the lives of his people; in what ways it has failed. 
He must know where the indifferent and hostile may be 
found. The children of the parish should be his special 
concern and constitute the main purpose for making a sur- 
vey. No man can do his best work or do justice to his 
people who is not thoroughly acquainted with his field. 

Only by being fully informed will he really know his peo- 
ple, know them in their every-day life, in their homes, their 
aspirations and ambitions, their sorrows and discourage- 
ments. The farmer and his problems stand out so prom- 
inently that a rural pastor must be able to enter sympathet- 
ically into the farmer’s life. He should be acquainted with 
the elementary principles of farming. A prospective rural 
pastor would greatly enhance his usefulness by spending a 
year at an agricultural college and becoming better versed 
in the most important phases of agricultural life. Farmers 
respect a minister who can talk intelligently about farm life. 
It won’t hurt a rural pastor once in a while when he feels 
listless or down-in-the-mouth to shed his Prince Albert at- 
titude and don a pair of overalls to follow a plow for a half 
a day or help a farmer husk corn. I know this will be a 
shockingly undignified suggestion to make here, but farmers 
admire a man who can work as well as preach and who is 
not afraid to do either. 
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The rural pastor must take an interest in the home con- 
ditions of his people. He should not fail to commend any- 
thing that improves the people in the farm home. I know 
where telephones are being installed among my people, elec- 
tric light plants set up, water brought into the house, etc. 
Pianos, victrolas, books, magazines, and any other features 
that have cultural and educational value should draw sincere 
praise from the pastor. It is the province of the pastor to 
suggest judiciously some of these things to his people. The 
drift of our young people to the city can be largely checked 
by bringing modern improvements into the farm home and 
labor-saving machinery on the farm. Constant drudgery 
and unrelieved monotony is the daily routine of too many 
farm homes and these must yield to the demands of com- 
fort, convenience, and refinement. 

Children being one of the rural pastor’s chief interests, 
he must be a friend to rural education. He must be inter- 
ested in every school building in his parish to which his chil- 
dren are going. Many country school teachers are city bred, 
dominated by city ideas, and using a course of study leading 
the children away from the farm. The “ Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ate” who teaches her first term-in the country for the ex- 
perience she can get must go. The teaching profession for 
the country school must be developed just as we hope there 
will be a development of the country ministry. The rural 
pastor must be so interested in rural education that he can 
speak intelligently about the latest and most effective devel- 
opment in this field of human service. The rural children 
deserve the best there is and a rural pastor should be ready 
to help them to get it as far as his opportunity and good 
judgment permit. The curriculum should have an agricul- 
tural flavor. We don’t want all our young people to stay 
on the farms, but neither do we want our entire school sys- 
tem to be used merely to develop minds for city life when 
half or more of our children in our schools will make their 
living on the farms. Many rural pastors consent to serve 
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as school directors in their townships or boroughs. In this 
way they can serve the rural school directly and will be of 
incalculable value to the cause of rural education. 

At this point the question of rural religious education sug- 
gests itself. To meet the religious needs of rural children 
we have almost nothing more than the old-fashioned rural 
Sunday School. The religious education of our Protestant 
children is largely neglected, but nowhere so much as in the 
open country. He who took the little children and pressed 
them to His bosom and assured those about Him of a special 
place and function of the children in the Kingdom of God 
must look with profound sorrow upon a scheme of church 
life and activity that gives childhood so little attention. Just 
imagine what the average rural Sunday School is like. 
Usually a little one-roomed affair into which all the scholars 
of all ages are crowded. No distinction made in the choice 
of songs or in the material of instruction between the very 
youngest and the oldest. In fact, just as in the regular 
preaching service, most attention is given to the adults, so 
in the Sunday Schools, the service is conducted and the les- 
sons are chosen, not for the purpose of meeting the require- 
ments of those who can be trained and instructed, but for 
such as are so “ sot” in their ways that almost no amount of 
instruction will change their course of life. Children in our 
rural Sunday Schools are even denied the furniture that 
would make them physically comfortable. It looks as if we 
were overfeeding the sheep and the goats and deliberately 
starving the lambs. The very least that we should do in 
our rural Sunday Schools, and do it at once, is to separate 
the beginners and primary children from the rest of the 
school, provide comfortable furniture for their use, and 
adopt a system of lessons that can be taught to little children. 
It is a shame that we permit conditions to continue in our 
Sunday Schools and churches so uninviting to our children. 
It is no wonder that we lose so many of our boys and girls 
at the critical time of their lives. Five thousand boys and 
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girls leave our Sunday Schools throughout our country every 
Sunday never toreturn. It isa terrific indictment against our 
inefficient means to hold and interest them in the things 
of the Kingdom of God. _I believe that in many of our rural 
churches the expenditure of a few hundred dollars would be 
the means of saving many of our boys and girls. The rural 


_ pastor must see that such expenditures are made and the 


physical environment for the proper religious training of 


.our rural children provided. Weekday religious instruction is 


not yet popular in the open country, and for lack of personal 
experience I will say very little here concerning it. I be- 
lieve such a season of intensive instruction is feasible and 
possible right out in the rural field, but it will come slowly, 
and only after carefully preparing the soil in which the work 
must flourish. The rural church also lacks the properly 
qualified teachers to conduct the schools. 

Catechetical instruction still commends itself to rural 
folks. Rural children expect such instruction. A rural pas- 
tor here has a wonderful opportunity. The best textbook 
is still the Heidelberg Catechism, modified and adapted in its 
interpretations to the present age. I am afraid that much 
catechetical instruction in our rural charges is antiquated, 
mechanical, and meaningless for the children. We must 
adapt our instruction in catechetics to the present age. We 
are sorely in need of catechetical material that can really be 
used with effect in the instruction of the young. 

In short, in the religious education of our rural children 
we need first of all, and most important of all, consecrated 
and qualified teachers. In the open country we haven’t got 
them. The country pastor should seek out among his young 
people such as show promise of future usefulness in the com- 
munity as leaders and teachers and use his influence to have 
them trained and developed. 

With the problem of rural education must be considered 
the question of recreation for country folks; not only for 
the children, but for young people and adults as well. 
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There is a certain kind of recreation enjoyed by rural people 
that is wholly inadequate in amount, in variety, and in qual- 
ity. There is not sufficient time taken for play, and the 
present forms of recreation and play are not conducive to 
promote the best phases of character. The situation cannot 
be remedied without first developing a distinct community 
sense and a community center around which all forms of 
community life circulate. Here the rural pastor has a sig- 
nificant opportunity for wise leadership. Last summer we 
introduced the Chautauqua into our largest rural community, 
organized a baseball club, a Junior American Club, meeting 
every two weeks for singing and amusement. There is a 
membership of seventy-five boys and girls between the ages 
of six and fourteen divided into two divisions, and each one 
under its own leaders. The old-fashioned picnics take up 
many Saturaday afternoons and evenings during the summer 
months. For the first time this summer we are going to use 
swings, see-saws, sand boxes, etc., for the children. A 
rural pastor is largely responsible for the introduction of 
many forms of healthful and satisfying amusements. 

The minister in the country just as the minister in the city 
must take a comprehensive view of his task. I have known 
rural pastors whose ideas of serving a rural community are 
wholly inadequate and will in no way meet modern rural 
needs. The viewpoint of the Christian ministry that ob- 
tained fifty years ago still prevails among some ministers. 
To preach the sermons, baptize the children, confirm the 
youth, marry the love-lorn, and bury the dead, constituted 
the whole round of ministerial duties. In addition to these 
perfunctory tasks he must take up the leadership for his 
church in the community. The rural church must be ready 
to serve the community, and the needs of the community 
must be the law of the church. It should be so organized as 
to meet these needs and the pastor must be in a position to 
lead in all progressive endeavors. This calls for wise and 


tactful ecclesiastical statesmanship. Under the modern in- 
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terpretation of the ministry “to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ,” is to touch life at every point, to proclaim the whole 
gospel to the whole man in all the concrete situations of a 
man’s life. Religion must be adjusted to his daily needs. 
Our message has social and personal implications to every 
phase of human experience. Here on our land are men and 
women at work under varying conditions of intelligence, 
capacity, and interest; with mixed motives, ambitions, and 
hopes; with multitudinous needs,—physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual. Here are young souls just blossoming uncer- 
tainly into the new environment; old men and women bent 
with cares and disappointments; young and middle-aged 
full of vigor and energy. Here are some in bondage to 
sins of the body; others in travail of sorrow and suffering. 
Others who are blinded by passions of jealousy, anger, un- 
charitableness. They face all sorts of problems in their 
work. They labor under conditions peculiar to farming 
and to life in rural environments. So the country pastor 
needs to know not only the cure of souls, but also to ap- 
preciate the complexity of the environment. The country 
preacher must possess the faculty of sensing the problems 
and to see the ultimate goal. His sermons must be per- 
meated with the rural spirit and point of view. He must 
idealize farm work and country life. Special qualifications 
are needed for such an all-embracing task. He must ap- 
preciate the rural problem in its entirety, its nature, impor- 
tance, and the principles underlying its solution. These 
things must become the very core of his meditations. He 
must live the ways of his rural folks. He must indeed be a 
man among men. 

For this reason I believe that our seminaries and training 
schools should provide special training for those who enter 
rural work. Young men should decide at the beginning of 
their preparation for the ministry whether they will serve 
in city or country and be guided by their choice in the selec- 
tion of their course of study. Our seminaries should pro- 
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vide for such a choice. It is an injustice to the rural church 
to compel its leaders to pick up their training for rural work 
as they go along. The study of subjects that throw light 
upon the rural problem should be an essential part of the 
professional training for the rural ministry. Seminaries 
plead lack of resources for meeting such a requirement. 
This difficulty could and should be met. The needs of the 


~ church should be the law of our seminaries. We sadly need 


a permanent and intelligently prepared rural ministry to lead 
the church into the place of importance which it deserves to 
occupy. A strong rural leader would influence the destiny of 
the rural church far beyond the limits of his own parish. 
The programs and policies of our classes are too largely de- 
termined and dominated by the city churches. Our strong- 
est men as a rule are in city pulpits, and the rural ministry 
and the rural congregations oftentimes only get the crumbs 
of consideration that fall from the tables of those who sit 
in high places at the meetings of Classes and district Synods. 
I would not deprive the city church of anything that it 
needs, and surely it is far from perfect, but neither would 
I neglect the needs of the rural church from which many 
of the best members of our city churches come. 

Let me say in passing that, in addition to all his pastoral 
duties, the rural pastor must not forget his homiletics. 
Rural people appreciate good sermons, and my experience 
has led me to believe that they readily discover when a 
preacher has neglected his studies and appears in his pulpit 
with shallow or warmed-over sermons. They are more ap- 
preciative of the direct and practical kind of sermons than 
they are of the doctrinal and philosophical kind. They do 
not like a pastor that reads his sermons, and don’t imagine 
that they do not know it when a preacher borrows his ser- 
mons from somebody else. A prominent layman of a cer- 
tain charge near my home formerly served by a pastor who 
was in the habit of reading all his sermons, declared with 
all sincerity, that that pastor bought his sermons from Sears, 
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Roebuck, & Co. I never knew that Sears, Roebuck dealt in 
sermons. Country people like a free service of worship. 
Certain portions of the liturgy can be introduced to enrich the 
service without any objection, but it will not do in most rural 
congregations to use it entirely. Whatever our opinion may 
be, prayers that are read out of a book are an abomination 
to many rural congregations. One of the most popular and 
satisfactory features that I have introduced into my work 
as a minister is the monthly parish paper. The Friendly 
Visitor is now in its seventh year and our people await it 
and read it as eagerly as when first introduced. It has won- 
derful possibilities for service in a community if wisely pre- 
pared and distributed. I am safe in saying that without its 
help and influence I could not have done as easily some of 
the work I have been able to do. The Friendly Visitor is 
the forerunner of three or four other parish papers that 
are now successfully published in certain charges of the Re- 
formed Church. 

The country: church needs men that believe that here is a 
great task, worthy of high devotion, thorough preparation 
and intelligent study. We must banish the idea that only 
inferior men can find a permanent work in the country 
parish. We need no longer be buried in some obscure farm- 
ing community. The country parish is not a garden of de- 
light, a place of rest and ease. Its difficulties are enough to 
draw the heroic out of any man. We need a score of Ober- 
lins in the country church to-day. The rural church prob- 
lems cannot be solved from 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia. The preacher must do it right on the field, in spite 
of small salaries, isolation, conservatism, restricted field, 
sectarianism, bad roads, or any other devil that may show 
his face. 

In the words of another, “ The country church wants men 
of vision, who see through the incidental, the small, the tran- 
sient, to the fundamental, the large, the abiding issues that 
the countryman must face and conquer.” 
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In the constant presentation of ideals there is no phase 
of rural improvement in which the rural church cannot be 
legitimately interested. We must ever hold in mind that 
the chief function of farm life is the cultivation of manhood 
—the development of character. The cultivation of the soil 
is subordinated to the cultivation of the soul. We are still 
a great way removed from appreciating the full significance 
of this truth as we ought. The church of the open country 
must supply the lifeblood of the gospel to every member and 
inspiring the activities of moral and social progress. It 
follows, therefore, that the church which has for its special 
field the development of human personalities, the cultiva- 
tion of spiritual powers, and the enrichment of every indi- 
vidual life, is the very heart of the rural community. The 
real function of the church is inspirational. In accomplish- 
ing this office the church must really be a religious teacher. 
The ideals of life that it engenders becomes the soul of the 
rural community. As a community thinketh in its heart, so 
is it. The life of the community depends in a larger meas- 
ure than we appreciate upon the teachings of the church. 
It must hold up before the people the fundamental truths 
and principles of the Christian faith, The teaching of the 
church must be clear in regard to the being of God, his holi- 
ness, justice, goodness, truth; Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God; and the Holy Spirit as a divine person; the Bible as 
the inspired word of God; man’s state of sin, and his need 
of redemption ; the gospel of salvation through Jesus Christ ; 
the efficacy of prayer and the obligations of obedience re- 
vealed in the Bible. By these truths the soul of the com- 
munity must be developed. ; 

The country church is to maintain and enlarge both in- 
dividual and community ideals, under the inspiration and 
guidance of the religious motive, and to help rural people 
to incarnate these ideals in personal and family life, and in 
in all social relationships. The soul of the rural community 
is embodied, just as it is in an individual life, in the beauti- 
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ful, and the good, and the true. To these soul virtues the 
attention of the rural folks must ever be drawn as the church 
holds them aloft, and a rural pastor’s success is measured 
by the way in which they are awakened into being in the 
hearts and lives of his people. ‘“ Man does not live by bread 
alone.” To appreciate the beautiful in nature, in music, in 
literature, in all forms of art, is to live a more beautiful life. 
To be able to properly estimate moral values is not as com- 
mon in rural life as it should be. In the popular mind good- 
ness is too often associated with weakness. Only by a 
virile and fearless ministry can the rural church maintain a 
Christian standard of goodness. A vital passion for truth 
must ever characterize the Christian church. She must 
proclaim the absolute prerogative of truth in every concrete 
situation that confronts life. It is obvious that knowledge, 
beauty, goodness, are, in their very essence, those enduring 
realties of life that control and govern all that is noblest 
and best in human life. The cultivation of these virtues 
means the uplifting of every phase of community interest, 
and constitute in themselves the fundamental principles by 
which the rural ministry must be guided. 

Permit me to close this paper by quoting a paragraph 
from one of the numerous books written by Dr. Edmund 
DeS. Brunner on the rural church. “ The aim of the coun- 
try church is not to substitute anything for the Gospel. It 
is to assist in expressing the best religion of the ages in terms 
of the best spirit of the age. It believes that it is the duty 
of the rural pastor ever to exalt Jesus as the Savior and as 
the impulse, the Inspirer of all true service, of all kingdom 
tasks and duties. Thus only can spiritual leadership be 
maintained. Thus only can power adequate to the kingdom 
task in rural America be generated and conserved. Apart 
from Jesus we can do nothing. The field of service for the 
country pastor and his church is to relate and apply the 
Gospel of life, so to define the Kingdom of Heaven and so 
to sympathize with and serve its manifold needs, that rural 
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ideals will be maintained and enlarged, that the men and 
women of farm and village will be saved and will go forth to 
express their religion in service for the church and their com- 
munity, for their part of the Kingdom. It is a large field 
and a challenging task. None is more exacting, none more 
important. Success depends, not upon many activities, but 
few ; not on various goals, but one—and that goal the King- 


dom of Heaven.” . 


Coporus, Pa. 
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SEX EDUCATION 
PAUL J. DUNDORE 


“ Of the making of books there is no end.” In one period 
of life books on a certain subject flood the market. In due 
time books on another subject claim the right of way. For 
some time books on “ Economic Determinism” elaborating 
the doctrine propounded by Carl Marx claimed our attention. 
Economic determinism looks upon the production of wealth 
and the competition for it as the process of which everything 
else is the result. People believed everything would be 
right in society if this great problem of labor and capital 
could be justly solved. The great social question of the 
past decade hinged on the proper distribution of profit and 
wages. The proper readjustment of our economic condi- 
tions will prove a panacea for.all ills. Many books have been 
written on this subject. 

In these latter days many writers tell us that the sex 
problem, with all its issues of social evils and social vice, 
is the predominant problem. We are told that sex education 
is the one thing needful. The fact of sex lies at the root 
of all life, and the union of the male and female elements is 
the essential condition of the preservation and perpetuation 
of the race. The sexual and parental instincts are of great- 
est importance in determining the direction of human his- 
tory and in shaping the character of human institutions. 
During the period of adolescence when life and character 
form themselves the instinct of sex is dominant. In con- 
sequence much care must be exercised in this formulative 

period of life and the young life in the making must receive 
the proper sex instruction. The parents must know, and 
the teachers must know, and the boys must know, and the 
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girls must know, if the abhorrent ills are ever to be removed. 
Today all public life is penetrated by sexual discussions, 
magazines and newspapers are overflooded with considera- 
tion of the sexual problem, on the stage one play of sexual 
reform is pushed off by the next, the pulpits resound with 
sermons On sex, sex education enters into the schools, into 
our legislatures and the courts are drawn into this whirl of 
sexualized opinion. It is not surprising that our markets 
are flooded with books on sex education. 

A few decades ago there was silence on this subject. 
To-day silence gives way to the opening of the flood-gates of 
speech. Everybody seems to discuss this grave subject; 
teachers, lecturers, novelists, story-writers, magazine writers 
copiously impart all they know, or assume to know to the 
world. 

A pastor is frequently asked to recommend certain books 
on the subject of sex education. It seems that many book 
agents are greatly alarmed about the growing immorality of 
our youth and therefore they make strenuous efforts to ar- 
rest the tide of immorality by placing books on the subject 
of sex education into the hands of parents. Up to the 
present time I have refrained from giving my endorsement 
to any books on the subject handed to me for examination. 
The agents felt chagrined, I have no doubt, and most likely 
thought I was stupid. They usually have a well-prepared 
speech which they deliver in well-chosen words. Their ar- 
guments are all but convincing, but I always succeeded in dis- 
missing them on the ground that I still maintained an open 
mind on the subject. Often my rebuttal was not equal to 
the arguments they advanced and I lacked coherency of 
thought because I had not given the subject a thorough 
study. 

A further study of the subject convinces me that my 
position on the whole matter is correct and the study also 
enables me to give a few reasons for the position I choose 
to take on this much discussed subject. And yet, perhaps, 
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it would be better to merely abide by the decision and not 
venture upon an explanation. I am reminded of the advice 
a lawyer gave to a judge. He advised him to make his 
decision and withhold his explanation, because the people 
would accept his decision but refute his explanation. . Most 
likely in the treatment of so complex a subject some might 
accept my general premise but refute the arguments advanced 
to prove it. But the subject has elicited my interest and I 
believe it calls for more than the acceptance of the mere 
premise. 

No one questions the importance of sex and of sex knowl- 
edge. The fact of sex lies near the root of all organic life. 
It pervades in one form or another the entire realms of plant 
and animal existence. In almost every form of organic life 
the male and female elements are to be found and the per- 
petuation of the species depends on the union of these two. 
Sex education deals not merely with the unfolding of life at 
pubescence but it relates itself vitally to our ideals, senti- 
ments, and our emotional attitudes toward nature, art, hu- 
man society, even to God. The progress of human history 
in relation to all human tenderness and sympathy and even 
religion can be traced very largely in the development of the 
sex tendencies coupled with the parental instinct. “ With- 
out the tenderness of husband and wife and the unselfishness 
of father and mother it is doubtful if the human race would 
ever have learned the lessons of social amity and altruism, 
upon which our civilization is built.” If we understand 
the sex problem to involve not only certain organs of the 
body, but the entire psycho-physical being, then it becomes 
a problem for psychology and pedagogy rather than a prob- 
lem to be discussed on the street corner. Sex education is 
needful but as to the method of imparting such instruction 
there is a great diversity of opinion. 

On the one hand there are many who deplore our silence 
on the subject of sex education. They condemn the silence 
of our forefathers. They advocate frankness and plainness 
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of speech. The policy of a thundering outcry from the 
house-top has been adopted by many social reformers. 
Reticence on our part, they tell us, leaves boys and girls to 
discover as best they may the explanation of the new facts 
that now compel attention and arouse their curiosity. The 
desired information will eventually be obtained from per- 
sons who are themselves more or less sexually depraved and 
the result will be deplorable. 

Others warn us of what they consider the still greater 
dangers of plain speech and unreserved frankness. “They 
maintain that innocence is the surest safeguard of purity; 
that as a general rule each individual may be trusted to dis- 
cover whatever is necessary for him to know, when the 
proper time arrives; that all normal children are equipped by 
nature with an innate reserve on sex matters that ought to 
be taken by us as a hint and a warning; and that to break 
through this reserve and obtrude sex information upon in- 
nocent boys and girls, is a great pedagogical blunder and a 
serious moral obscenity.” 

There is much truth embodied in both theories but both 
have their limitations. The whole subject of sex education 
has two elements which the man who thinks soberly will 
separate. There may be agreement on the one hand and yet 
disagreement on the other. Generally speaking, society 
agrees on the factor of the situation, the existence of sexual 
impurity, the evils so much in evidence. Society must fight 
for clean living, pure speech, for the protection of its chil- 
dren against sexual ruin and treacherous diseases, against 
white slavery and the poisoning of married life. But there 
may be a wide disagreement about the method of carrying on 
this fight. Here we meet with a great diversity of opinion, 

‘not only as to what constitutes propriety at this point, but 
more especially as to what instruction, and how instruction 
should be given to children and young people on the subject 
of the origin of life and the meaning of sex with the view 


1 The Psychology of Adolescence; Tracy, p. 133. 
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of the highest good of the oncoming generations. Sex edu- 
cation is needful, but how such instruction should be given 
and what should be given is the problem. 

This is the crux of the problem before us and I wish to 
discuss it under three heads, namely: Psychology, Pedagogy 
and Training. 

I. PsycHOLoGy 

There is no doubt but what the consensus of opinion is in 
favor of frankness and plainness of speech relative to the sex 
problem. The psychologist must take issue with persons 
who advocate this method. Persons fail to understand that 
wrongs, political or social, economic or moral are always 
the products of both physical and psychical causes. The 
populace usually thinks of the physical causes only. There 
are mental laws to be considered in the solution of the sex 
problem. 

Whilst the psychologist protests against the noisy discus- 
sion which he believes ruinous to a community he is liable 
to expose himself to criticism because he endeavors to dis- 
cuss the subject at all. By writing an article on the subject 
of sex education one seems to add to the discussion rather 
than diminish it. To some it may seem inconsistent. But, 
as has been stated, in this contradictory situation the circle 
must be broken somewhere, and even at the risk of adding 
to the dangerous tumult which he condemns, the psychol- 
ogist must break his silence in order to plead for silence. 

The law of suggestion plays a very prominent part in all 
sex instruction unless the same be properly guarded. The 
oft-repeated statement that sexual immorality is due to ig- 
norance is not clearly proven. It is doubtful whether a 
decent girl without any fault of her own will become the 
victim of the white slave system which depends on phys- 
ical force. Such instances are exceedingly rare. The paper 
does not plead for ignorance as a safeguard of purity and 
I realize that information of self as an animal and of actual 
functions of life is necessary. But at the same time I pro- 
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test against the oft-repeated assertion that sexual criminal- 
ity is wholly the result of ignorance. The Philadelphia Vice 
Commission has interviewed hundreds of fallen women and 
at no time did they state their fall due to ignorance. In 
a single great city in the Middle West the other year two hun- 
dred high school girls became mothers. This was due largely 
not to the lack of knowledge but to too much knowledge 
which proved a stimulant. 

The new-fashioned sexual instruction endorsed by some 
clubs to-day that teaches how an unmarried woman shall 
avoid becoming a mother stimulates not only their sensual 
longings, but also makes it entirely clear unto the young 
that they have nothing whatever to fear if they yield to their 
desires and make careful use of their physiological knowl- 
edge. 

Sex instruction by means of books is not the best thing. 
They often tend to make the children morbid and stimulate 
the interest they seek to cure. They likewise too often 
prove a stimulant to crime. Most of the books on the 
subject of sex education ought to be boiled down. Most of 
these books are written by religionists and professionalists 
with a religious and moral basis by incompetent persons— 
persons who are too often prompted by the mercenary in- 
terest alone. I do not know of any books that I could re- 
commend for children on sex education. Perhaps W. S. 
Scott’s books, Life Beginnings for the boy of twelve, and 
From Youth to Manhood for a boy of fifteen, are the best 
on the market. The same writer has a book on Life Prob- 
lems, the first 32 pages fitted for girls from twelve to four- 
teen and the remainder of the book for older girls. But I 
doubt whether any book should be placed into the hands of 
the child. I would advise against it. 

Psychologically it is not wise to make the sex problem a 
matter of commonplace. When. graft and corruption are 
rampant in a community the average man becomes dishonest 
without any conscientious scruples. A community which 
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tries to lift its sexual morality by the distribution of books 
on the meaning and functions of sex, by dragging the sexual 
problem to the street and the stage, without shyness or 
shame, and which wilfully makes them objects of gossip and 
stage entertainment is like a man who tries to lift himself 
by his boot straps. 

The laws of the human mind do not work after this 
fashion. Professor Miinsterberg well says, “The average 
boy or girl cannot give. theoretical attention to the thoughts 
concerning sexuality without the whole mechanism for re- 
inforcement automatically entering into action. We may 
instruct with the best intention to suppress, and yet our in- 
struction itself must become a source of stimulation, which 
necessarily creates the desire for improper conduct.” 

We ascend upon a high plane of idealism when we believe 
that we may instruct our children in a haphazard way con- 
cerning the meaning and function of sex without stimulat- 
ing their sexual desires. Such a method of procedure 
reminds one of Nast’s cartoon showing the reconciliation of 
the lion and the lamb in fulfillment of the Scripture which 
says that “the lion and the lamb shall lie together.” The 
lion was represented in the picture, while the statement was 
appended that the lamb was inside the lion. Even so this 
creed which aims to place morality and public sexual in- 
struction side by side without the latter doing harm to the 
former may do for the bombastic reformer but usually the 
impulse of sex swallows morality. 

Much of the popular sex instruction is motivated by the 
sense of fear. The fear of disease, of physical ruin and de- 
fective mentality have been ruling motives in a certain kind 
of sex instruction. The psychology of fear has often been 
resorted to but it usually fails to bring the desired results. 
In the realm of industry fear accomplishes very little among 
the laboring-men whether in the form of government in- 
junctions or in the form of threats of losing one’s job. To 
resort to economic want and terror is to paralyze rather than 
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stimulate society. You cannot solve the labor problem by 
hoisting the flag on the coal tipple and call upon the state 
militia, People have tried to control the negro by terrorism 
and lynching, but failed. Little is accomplished by resort- 
ing to the motive power of fear. It was formerly thought 
school children would not learn to read, write and spell with- 
out constant fear and frequent use of the rod; but now 
good schools dispense entirely with this incentive and find 
the pleasure of achievement and emulation more efficacious. 
Even so in the matter of sex education we need to study 
anew the psychology of human nature. 

Mere knowledge of the consequences of sexual sin will 
not suffice. Here love between parent and child, the con- 
fidence of one in the other must supplant fear. The child 
must be guided by noble ideals which will lead him to rev- 
erence the ideal values of humanity. In other words, relig- 
ion must make its contribution to a child in the pubescent 
period. The reform must come from within by means of 
education and morality. The child needs God, a God to 
whom he can pray in the hour of temptation. He needs 
regard his life with all its powers as an investment, which he 
must not squander nor pervert. 

“ The advocates of unveiled speech in sex education pro- 
ceed according to the principle which has proved its value 
in the field of popular hygiene. The health of the nation 
has indeed been greatly improved since the alarming ig- 
norance in the matter of prophylaxis in disease has been 
systematically fought by popular information. If the mos- 
quito or the hookworm or the fly is responsible for the dis- 
eases from which hundreds of thousands have to suffer, 
there can be no wiser and straighter policy than to spread 
this knowledge to every corner of the country. 

“ The social reformers wish to apply this policy in sexual 
matters. But are the two situations parallel? No. You 
cannot bring sexual knowledge into the mind of the girl 
in the period of development with the same detachment with 
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which you deposit in her mind the knowledge about mios- 
quitoes and house-flies. Her knowledge concerning the in- 
fluence of the insects on diseases remains an isolated group 
of ideas. Information about sexual matters may also re- 
sult in a certain theoretic willingness to avoid social dangers. 
But the far stronger immediate effect is the psycho-physio- 
logical revertebration in the whole youthful organism with 
strong reactions on its blood vessels and on its nerves. The 
physiological change itself becomes the source and stimulus 
for more vivid sexual feelings which associate themselves 
with more complex sexual thoughts. Sexual thoughts in 
turn reinforce again the physiological effect on the social 
organ, and so the play goes on until the irritation of the 
whole sexual apparatus and the corresponding sexual men- 
tal emotions reach a height at which the desire for satisfac- 
tion becomes stronger than any ordinary desire of sober 
reason.” ’ From a psychological viewpoint the advocates 
of unveiled speech in regard to sex instruction are wholly 
in the wrong and their position is untenable. 


II. PepAacocy 


The agencies at our command to impart sex knowledge 
are manifold. Some of these agencies are good and others 
bad. Usually the harm done by imparting information to 
the boy and girl in regard to matters of sex is not the infor- 
mation as such but rather the way or manner in which it is 
imparted. So much depends on the character of the one 
who ventures to perform this mission which demands such 
skilful treatment. 

The minister cannot feel himself wholly removed from 
this important sphere of labor. It behooves him to work 
for a better day in this as in every phase of moral achieve- 
ment. Next to the physician he best knows the mental and 
physical suffering, the moral defeat, and the awful injustice 


to women and children who the libertine pollutes with incur- 
2 Psychology and Social Sanity; Miinsterberg, p. 15. 
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ablediseases. If he proves faithful to his work asa pastor, he 
will strive to keep the boys and girls pure through expert 
instruction to parents in a perfectly normal way as this 
paper indicates later, through personal advice, through 
wholesome activity and recreation, through courses of sex- 
ual hygiene in the public school after a normal fashion, 
through war on indecency in billboard, dance, theater, liter- 
ature, through absolute chastity of speech, and, in general, 
through an ideal of life and service which will inspire the 
boy and girl to a life of chastity. The minister is in a 
position to guide the leaders of boy scouts, campfire girls 
and have them act as opportunity presents itself. 

Beyond a doubt the minister can render a great service 
in the field of sex education without preaching about it be- 
fore a promiscuous congregation. This is a very important 
part of our pastoral work. Some of the work can be done 
in parents’ classes in the church school. The importance 
of the minister’s part in this struggle for the body and soul 
of youth is based upon the fact that in this critical encounter 
there is no aid comparable with religion. Many serious- 
minded men frankly confess that they can see little hope of 
this battle being won without religion as a sanction of right 
conduct. 

Physicians sometimes perform a noble duty in this par- 
ticular but they are not the best persons to be entrusted with 
such a mission. Often they are not good pedagogues and 
frequently too technical in their expressions. 

Books likewise do not meet the situation as we have 
pointed out before. Too often they stimulate the sex im- 
pulse rather than suppress it. 

Teachers in the high school are in a position to perform 
a noble mission in this field in the teaching of biology. But 
often they fail to meet the real situation. Sometimes there 
is a barrier between the teacher and the pupil. In teaching 
the sex problem we must try to sate and not stimulate curi- 
osity. The atmosphere of the schoolroom is that of curios- 
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ity and therefore the school room does not furnish the right 
kind of environment for this kind of instruction. But the 
schoolroom under normal conditions has a mission to per- 
form in this particular, as we shall see later. 

Professional lecturers and so-called experts are not the 
best fitted for this work. Whenever they appear the atmos- 


' phere of the community is surcharged with moral impurity, 


The subject does not lend itself to public gatherings. Either 
their presentation of the subject must be vague or ill-adapted 
for purpose intended or else it will tend to impurity rather 
than morality. 

Plays have been resorted to by zealous advocates of frank- 
ness relative to sex education. These usually prove a curse 
to the cause. To-day sex has been commercialized by nov- 
elists, dramatists, theater managers and publishers—many 
of whom are reaping a golden harvest and few of whom 
have any sincere desire or interest in promulgating sexual 
information to any end except their own pocketbook. Lurid 
novels or plays resembling Damaged Goods, The House of 
Bondage, The Fight, The Lure, have been eagerly sought 
by some prominent publishers as a first-class commercial 
opportunity. Surely nothing is gained in our effort to 
curb the sinful passions of youth by resorting to such de- 
vices, 

But after we have examined these different agencies 
which aim to play the role of the pedagogue in the field of sex 
education we have another agency of prime importance. I 
refer tothe home. I mention this last not because it is least 
in importance. It is by far the most important agency at 
our disposal. The parents should be the best pedagogues 
in the field of sex education. Any system of religious edu- 
cation, which naturally includes sex education, that supplants 
the home goes by default. Especially is this true in regard 
to sex education. The primary duty of sex education be- 
longs to parents. However, parents as a rule are not dis- 
charging this responsibility. Statistics gathered from a 
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number of representative colleges in the Middle States show 
that only one young man out of every twenty receives from 
parents any adequate instruction on these subjects before 
leaving home. Often our energy would be spent for a 
better purpose if we were to instruct the parents instead 
of the children. Inasmuch as there are many neglected 
groups due to parental neglect, the school, the church, and 
other social organizations must lend their assistance to the 
home in the achievement of the desired results. Such in- 
struction, however, should not be given in groups or public 
gatherings, but in accordance with methods described later. 

A question of great import is, When should sex educa- 
tion begin in the home? The answer to this question de- 
pends upon our understanding of the content of, the term 
“sex education.” If we limit it to information concerning 
the special processes by which human reproduction is brought 
about; and especially if it includes any description of the 
feelings and passions aroused, then surely it has no place 
in any period of childhood. Such information has no in- 
terest for the child and serves no good purpose. 

If, however, we interpret the term “sex education” in 
the large, biological sense, and approach the subject, not 
merely by the way of the human family, but by way of all 
reproduction in animal and plant life, then it can hardly 
begin too early. I rather think this is the way we should 
approach it. The sex instincts appear long before the period 
of adolescence. We are apt to think that these instincts 
come abruptly, at the time of the maturing of the sex func- 
tions. Sex characteristics, attitudes undergo a long process 
of development before the period of adolescence dawns upon 
the child. Especially is this true in its social aspect. 

The child is aware of sex differences before adolescence 
begins. Nothing is more obvious to the child than the fact 
that the beginning of life requires a duality of parentage. 
It thrusts itself upon the child’s attention. In his own home 
he begins to understand the deeper meanings of fatherhood 
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and motherhood. They see other homes with father and 
mother and children. Early in the life of the child the 
child realizes that marriage is the condition upon which the 
existence of children depends. With this broad biological 
generalization which the child acquires independently by 
observation, sex education should begin. 

On this point Professor Hoben in his book The Minister 
and the Boy, writes thus: “Instruction usually is given too 
late. A boy at the age of eight years should be informed as 
to his residence within and his birth from his mother, and 
this in such a way as wonderfully to deepen his love for 
her, and to beget in him a respect for all women to the end 
of his life. It is well that the mother should first inform 
him in that spirit of utmost confidence which shall preclude 
his indiscriminate talk with other people upon this subject. 
He should know, too, that further information will be given 
him when he needs it, and that he can trust his parents to 
be frank and true with him in this as in anything else. 

“Sex education should be given by the parents at three 
periods. 

1. To the eight-year-old child, bearing on the decorous, sani- 
tary care of sex organs, and, in answer to questions, 
as to the origin and renewals of life; 

2. From the age of nine to fourteen the child should be 
taught the desirability of clean thoughts and whole- 
some physical being, the development of the gener- 
ative apparatus, etc. ; 

3. Following the age of fourteen years the instruction 
should bear on the regimen of self-mastery and 
chastity, the chivalrous attitude towards women, the 
perils of sexual plagues, with special instruction for 
marriage.” * The above is only the gist of For- 
bush’s treatment of the subject. 


At the age of eight the mother should impart the informa- 
tion to the boy and girl. The father later on will give the 


8 The Boy Problem in the Home; Forbush. Chap. 6. 
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boy further instruction when needed. By the age of thirteen 
the father will have explained to the boy the facts and the 
temptations of the pubescent period. The mother will im- 
part the same instruction to the girl a year or two earlier. 

This places the responsibility of sex education where it 
belongs. We are too prone to abide by the generally ac- 
cepted belief that parents do not possess the ability, the 
common sense or the desire to deal with their children first 
hand. There is far too much interference between the child 
and the parent on the part of these so-called reformers in 
the field of sex education. In many cases the father and 
mother do not deal honestly by their children, not because 
they are devoid of responsibility, but because they do not 
know how to do so. The better plan for teachers, physi- 
cians, reformers, and eugenists is to go to the parents instead 
of going to the children. These people who pride them- 
selves in their unveiled speech may be earnest and think they 
can take the place of parents in the estimation of the younger 
generation. This they cannot do. The parent is God’s 
chosen pedagogue in the field of sex education. 

As to the pedagogical method of presenting the subject 
of sex education we will examine the three methods ad- 
vanced by Dr. John L. Alexander in his book Boy Training 
and a fourth method which I desire to add. 

1. The Biological Method.—This method works by mate- 
rial gathered from the plant and animal kingdoms. The 
method seems ideal in the presentation of the subject of re- 
production and sexual life but it is difficult and feasible only 
for the teacher of biology or one schooled in the biological 
method. Dr. Bigelow in his masterful book, Sex Educa- 
tion stresses this method. It lends itself to the teaching of 
sex life in a normal way, but the high school reaches a very 
limited number of our adolescent boys and girls. In our 
country we have 1,200,000 in the high school and 6,000,000 
outside. 

2. The Moral Method.—This makes an appeal for right 
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living from a moral standpoint. Dr. Alexander found this 
method failed to make a proper appeal. It is apt to end in 
mere prohibitions but need not to. 

3. The Heroic Method.—Heroes appeal to boys in early 
adolescence. When one begins to discuss a real hero every- 
body is alert and wide awake. The boy wants to be a hero. 
He knows a few and they inspire him to do and dare. 
What is the secret of a hero’s success? What is the secret 
of his manhood? What can a boy do to grow into the 
highest manhood, which alone makes possible heroic deeds? 
Purity is the answer. 

4. My own opinion is that loyalty or honor is the strongest 
motive that makes for purity at the age of pubescence. The 
age of thirteen is the time when the “ gang spirit” is at its 
height and a characteristic trait of the “gang” is loyalty. 
It is a fundamental social virtue. The members of the 
“gang” give evidence of their loyalty not merely to the in- 
dividual, the group, but to ideals as well. At this age the 
loyalty appeal will keep the boy true to his mother, his 
father, to society and to God. Upon honor he will not 
violate the confidence of his parents, and the trust imposed 
upon him by his Maker. Upon honor he will reverence his 
body as the temple of the Holy Ghost. Upon honor he will 
deport himself to the opposite sex as he would wish other 
boys to regard his own sister. Due to this characteristic 
spirit of loyalty and honor in the boy at the age of pubes- 
cence the parent and religious teacher can win the confidence 
and friendship of the boy and help to create and preserve in 
his soul an ideal of manly chivalry that will effectively with- 
stand both the insidious temptation of secret sin and the 
bolder inducements of social vice. Parent, preacher and 
teacher can best perform their saving ministry among the 
adolescent in the field of sex education through the mighty 
medium of personal friendship which is the ne and fruit- 
age of loyalty. 

Before I dismiss the subject of pedagogy in relation to 
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sex education I desire to state three laws that should govern 
us in imparting sex instruction. 

1. Sex education should be conducted so skilfully that it 
fails to arouse sex consciousness to any pronounced degree. 
The best way to safeguard against such sex consciousness 
is to give instruction in a normal way and not in groups or 
public gatherings. Whilst we greatly desire this state never- 
theless we know that the odds are against us. The 
“movies,” dances, stories, pictures on billboards give con- 
tent to sex life. Fiction, popular songs, vaudevilles teem 
with sex susceptibility which should have been brought to 
them first through some conscious personality. 

And yet the picture is not so dark as it seemeth. Nature 
has made provision by means of which the sexes spontane- 
ously draw apart just before the age of puberty. They are 
no longer interested in each other. They have very little if 
anything in common. This temporary loss of interest in 
each other on the part of the sexes is a most valuable safe- 
guard and preservative of their normal relations. It is one 
of nature’s provisions for the welfare of society and the race. 
The subject of sex education ought to be treated in such a 
way as not to hasten the termination of this aloofness of 
the sexes but rather to prolong it. 

2. The modesty of the child should not be disturbed. In 
every normal child there is a native modesty which we should 
ever hold sacred. This modesty goes far in the protection 
of individual character in the days of childhood and youth. 
Anything tending to break down this divinely implanted 
modesty in the life of the normal child or to supersede it 
entails a moral loss for which there can be no conceivable 
compensation. Any one who would instruct young persons 
in sex matters should be instructed to furnish guarantees in 
advance, of his ability to give such instruction without un- 
dermining or destroying this native modesty of the child’s 
being. I cannot believe that any sober-minded parent would 
want his child to receive this instruction in a promiscuous 
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crowd, in the “movies,” or from the stage in the theater. 
Sex education is religious education and due to the far- 
reaching results of such instruction we should count it most 
sacred. Fathers and mothers sometimes prove recreant to 
the trust committed unto them but when we consider the 
delicacy of the task, and the vast possibility of evil when 
the instruction is not properly given, one cannot help but 
feel a deep sympathy with those fathers and mothers who 
neglect so important a matter. 

3. The third law that should guide us in giving sex in- 
struction is that of a normal approach to the subject. The 
better result is obtained by a normal approach in the regular 
routine of work. This is true in the home, in scout work, 
in the church school, etc. When the instruction comes in a 
natural way it is more effectual. Sometimes communities 
have a mass revival. But revivals have a reaction. Some 
may be better but the community as a whole is no better. 
Even so some of our friends desire a mass revival relative to 
this subject of sex education. This is the abnormal way of 
approach and proves ineffective. 

In the high school, students in the study of natural science 
discover that reproduction requires, in the realm of plant and 
animal life also, the conjoint operation of male and female 
elements. High-school biology can stress heredity and study 
the histories of certain degenerate families such as Max 
Jukes and Kallikaks. This instruction comes in a normal 
way and can dono harm. It is by far preferable to public 
lectures on the sex problem. In the study of literature like- 
wise there is a normal way of approach. It need not be 
labeled as religious, nor even sex education. Studies like 
Eliots’ Adam Bede, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline, Tennyson’s The Princess and Idylls of the 
King, furnish the proper emotional appeal. 

In the church school likewise the opportunity to impart 
sex instruction is obvious. Here we have the best kind of 
materiai at our disposal. The Bible records human experi- 
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ences and many of the records lend themselves to the teach- 
ing of this subject. Biblical material links religion with the 
efforts needed to gain proper methods of control. Some 
writers on the subject of sex education point us to biology, 
others to hygienic literature and few to Biblical material. 
Too many writers do not credit the Bible with any pedagog- 
ical value. In this respect most all writings on this subject 
of sex education have vulnerable points. There is no liter- 
ature better fitted for such instruction than the Bible. By 
the use of this material you are the more apt to feed the 
soul as well as the brain. But even in the church school 
we should aim at a normal way of approach. 


III. TRAINING 


Phillips Brooks has said, “He who helps a boy become 
a strong and good man makes a contribution of the first 
order to the welfare of society.” Many people would be 
glad to make such a contribution to the welfare of society 
if they only knew how to go about it. The time to put 
forth our best efforts in helping the boy to become a strong 
and good man is during the period of early adolescence. At 
the time of the maturing of the sex life the best work can 
be done, work that will determine the character of the on- 
coming man Or woman. But instruction pertaining to sex 
matters is not sufficient. Sex education implies more than 
mere instruction. It implies training. It has to do with 
desire, habit, and will as well as intellect. Sex education 
must train the will, form the imagination, build up a strong 
body and lead the child to form clean habits. This part 
of the program can be done without any direct reference to 
sex matters. 

A wholesome environment for the child will contribute 
very largely to a life of purity. This positive factor of a 
wholesome environment will contribute more to pure living 
than the negative factor of sundry taboos, prohibitions and 
suppressions. ‘The parent is in a position to exercise watch- 
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ful care in the kind of books the child reads. This is a 
most important factor in the training of a child at the 
time the sex organs mature and even before. The reading 
craze of the child is at its height at this stage and watchful 
care should be exercised at this critical period. 

It is also noticeable that the early adolescent child wel- 
comes the friendship of an older person as a confidant. The 
reason is obvious. In early adolescence there is a pause in 
the formation of friendships. A new world dawns upon 
the child and the child is aiming to adjust himself to this 
new world. He develops new tastes, the love of the beauti- 
ful stirs his emotions and in the formation of friendships 
he exercises care lest his associates might not be congenial 
to his temperament and tastes. He has a keen sense of his 
obligation to the group but now life has a new meaning and 
he is a little hesitant to form new friendships at random. 

Due to this failure to attach himself to a social group the 
youth in early adolescence often attaches himself to older 
persons. The older person becomes his confidant. This 
attachment to an older person has great possibilities for 
training the child provided the confidant is of the right kind. 
The principle works out well in the Boy Scout work where 
most of the boys are from this critical period. A confidant 
must be the right sort of a person, if the loss is not to ex- 
ceed the gain. Again we express the belief that the parent 
ought to be the best confidant for the child. 

The mingling of the child in this critical period with a 
social group is an important part in the training of the 
child. The child who refrains from mingling with the 
social group is apt to develop a morbid feeling of depression 
which feeling is not conducive to moral purity at this stage. 
At the time of such social detachments the child gives him- 
self to self-inspection which should be guarded against in 
this period of life. This tendency for self-inspection may 
be more prevalent among girls than boys. The girl with- 
draws and reads her fiction which is usually profusely col- 
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ored with romantic love stories. The book is laid aside and 
far too often is followed by day dreaming. She imagines 
what she cannot conceive. Often this roots itself in sex. 
It is more common among the girls representing the sensory 
type than among boys who represent the motor type, though 
not wholly lacking among boys. We must supply the raw 
material out of which these dreams are fabricated. This can 
be done by supplying good literature, wholesome social con- 
tacts and proper recreational activities. Prolonged periods 
of self-inspection should be guarded against. 

Sex education relates itself very vitally to the recreational 
activities of the child. Some want to help the boy become 
a strong and good man by means of the board of health, 
Juvenile courts, reform schools. Many others believe “ it 
is better to form than reform” and turn to wholesome rec- 
reational activities as the agency through which to work. 
They are trying to make playtime, which covers the major 
part of early adolescence, count positively in the right direc- 
tion. 

Moral character roots itself in the body to a very large 
extent. There can be no true moral character without the 
right sort of a body. The child with a strong physique has 
many advantages. In this transitional period not too much 
care can be taken in regard to the proper development of 
the body. This relates itself very vitally to the sex prob- 
lem. 

The play spirit of the early adolescent must be provided 
for. Some writers define play as a means of draining off 
superabundant nervous energy. This is true but play often 
acts as a recuperative force, restoring nervous energy as well 
as draining it. Both elements enter into play. In play the 
interest is simple, direct, and intrinsic ; in work it is complex, 
indirect, and ulterior. The interests of the children are of 
the former type only; hence children like to play and not 
work. 

In early adolescence the child is liable to disease but the 
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ailments are not of a very serious nature. In this period of 
most rapid growth and of the maturing of sex functions, 
while beset by many ailments, yet there is a great power of 
resistance. The time of most rapid growth and the time 
of lowest death rate are practically synchronous. . The 
power of resistance to these petty ailments can be largely in- 
creased by proper recreational activities. Such activities 
should be properly guided. Exercise must be taken with 
moderation. Formal gymnastics occupy a small place in 
the physical education of the child. In the gymnasium there 
is too much system, formality, too much exercise of an auto- 
matic character which does not appeal to the child. It rep- 
resents work rather than play. Outdoor athletic exercises 
are by far preferable. In outdoor games the child learns 
the rules of the game and this promotes the sense of honor. 
Here we meet with a psychic response. In athletics psychic 
and social forces enter in. The objective of athletics is not 
merely physical development as gymnastics but the elation 
of the spirit and social interaction. 

Wholesome recreation for the adolescent child occupies a 
prominent place in the program of sex education. It makes 
for a strong body, robust health, sturdy muscles, healthy 
liver and stout lungs. It promotes the sense of honor in 
the child as he learns the rules of the game. It attaches 
himself to the social group and saves himself from a social 
aloofness which lends itself to a too close self-inspection. 
It helps to keep his spirit buoyant and saves him from a 
morbid feeling, a feeling of depression. It eliminates many 
abnormal tendencies which operate against the normal de- 
velopment of sex life. 

The parent or teacher who would play the role of a sex 
educator must be a man or woman of genuine integrity, of 
refined religious life, must understand the physical, social, 
moral and religious laws and attitudes that govern the child. 
Only then can they hope to achieve the desired results. 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
































VI 


“LIBERALISM OR CHRISTIANITY” 
AN UNWARRANTED DISJUNCTION 


A. E. TRUXAL 


Professor J. Gresham Machen, of Princeton, delivered an 
address at Wayne, Pa., before the Ruling Elders’ Associa- 
tion of Chester Presbytery, which was published in the 
Princeton Review, January, 1922, under the title Liberalism 
or Christianity. He has since followed the same line of 
thought and argument in addressing other bodies. For the 
present age of the world and the church this is a most re- 
markable address. There have always been conservatists 
and traditionalists in the church; and there have also been 
those from time to time who broke through the restraints 
of the past and became theologically progressive, and such 


persons invariably arouse the opposition of the tradition- 


alists. The conservatists of the Roman church would not 
own the Reformers as Christians and cast them out of the 
church. But that did not suppress the cause which the 
Reformers represented. It never pays to persecute men of 
faith and piety. Evidently the prosecution and expulsion 
of Professor Briggs did not result in the suppression of 
liberalism, as our author admits, that it now has “ almost 
absolute control of our Christian bodies in America.” If 
that be true a few more such heresy trials will drive those 
bodies entirely into the liberal camp. The alternative is 
not Liberalism or Christianity, Professor Machen to the 
contrary nothwithstanding. Such a distinction is unwar- 
ranted. Both the conservatives and the liberals belong to 
the Christian church, preach and teach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and labor zealously, each in his own way, according 
to his conception of the truth, for the salvation of the world 
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through Christ Jesus. Those who are to be unchristianized 
by this theological professor believe in God and in his son 
Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit, teach and practice re- 
pentance of sin, lead godly lives and strive to do good unto 
all men, especially unto those who are of the household of 
faith, How any one can disown them as Christians and 
cast them out of the church is something I cannot under- 
stand. The disposition to do so is unquestionably the mani- 
festation of an uncharitable, intolerant and un-Christian 
spirit. 

Professor Machen fails to make a clear and definite dis- 
tinction between a creed and a confession, between faith and 
doctrine. It is true they are vitally related. Yet there is 
a definite distinction between the two. The creed sets forth 
the objects of faith, the persons and things in which the 
Christian believes, the sources from which he receives his 
spiritual blessings and gifts. The confession takes up the 
objects of faith, the means of grace and the Christian life 
and elaborates statements in regard to them which are be- 
lieved tobe true. In the creed one believes In the the objects 


’ of faith; in the confession one believes the propositions set 


forth to be true. The creed is short; the confession is long. 
The Westminster confession contains 33 chapters and more 
than 160 articles. The Augsburg confession and the Hei- 
delberg catechism are also quite elaborate. The confessions 
are in reality systems of doctrine. There is an essential 
creed which a person must accept in order to be a Christian. 
The apostles’ creed comes nearer expressing the universal 
faith than any other formulated creed. The Reformers 
accepted the creeds of the Catholic church, but rejected some 
of her doctrines. The confessions are to be accepted in a 
general way, not in every particular. The Protestant prin- 
ciple gives every Christian the right of interpreting the 
scriptures and the confessions to the comfort and edification 
of his own soul. No man or group of men has the pre- 
rogative to bind the thinking or conduct of future genera- 
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tions. The confessions of the 16th and 17th centuries were 
necessarily more or less polemic and apologetic. They 
were made to fit the circumstances and conditions of the 
church and the world at the time. But the church and the 
world have lived several hundred years since, and have seen 
and experienced and learned much during this time. The 
circumstances and conditions have changed very much. It 
is rarely in this day that an intelligent person accepts litera- 
rily every article of the confession of his church. It is doubt- 
ful whether Professor Machen believes, teaches and preaches 
the following found in the Westminster confession: ‘“ By 
the decree of God for the manifestation of His glory some 
men an angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death, and these men and 
angels thus predestinated and foreordained are particularly 
and unchangeably designed, and their number is so cetain 
and definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” 
_If the churches were to formulate confessions to-day they 
would in many ways be very different from the old ones. 
It is a question indeed, whether any modern church could 
prepare a definite confession for itself. It might be com- 
pelled to formulate two or three to satisfy the different 
elements in it. This but shows that confessions have served 
their day. If the theologians who framed the Reformation 
confessions, had a truer knowledge and were wiser Chris- 
tians than those of previous periods, then it is a proper pre- 
sumption that the theological scholars of the present day 
have a wider and truer knowledge that the Reformers pos- 
sessed. In regard to doctrine theologians of the same period 
differ from each other. It cannot be otherwise. They are 
differently constituted. Some are more severly logical than 
others; some are better able to grasp general conceptions 
than others; some have more imagination than others. 
They have different viewpoints; they may start from dif- 
ferent premises. But they are all Christians. And it 
would be un-Protestant and un-Christian, a violation of the 
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principle of Christian liberty, for any ecclesiastical body to 
condemn any of them and cast them out of the communion 
of Christ’s church. 

Professor Machen holds that the Liberals’ conceptions of 
God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the scriptures, inspiration, sin 
and the atonement are not Christian. He wants them to get 
out of the Presbyterian church, or be put out, and enter some 
other ecclesiastical body. ‘Are those other ‘ecclesiastical 
bodies not Christian? Is the Presbyterian church the only 
Christian body in the United States? I know of no confes- 
sion or theological book that has worked modern theology 
into a system. It is found in scores of books written by dif- 
ferent authors the past fifty years. I have not read all of 
them. But from what I have learned of modern theological 
thought I am clearly convinced that Professor Machen’s 
description of it is anything but a correct representation. 
His article is full of exaggerations and misrepresentation. 
He must have read only the most radical and eccentric 
books on the subject. My sermons the first twenty-five 
years of my ministry moved within the sphere of traditional 
theology ; the last twenty-five years they gradually became 
moulded by modern thought. Theology has become much 
more interesting to me than formerly and I believe that it 
enables believers to become better Christians than they were 
under the old views. I believe in God, the creator and pre- 
server of the great universe. I believe Him to be a person, 
though I do not entertain an anthropomorphic conception of 
Him. He is not a tribal God as the ancient Jews believed, 
nor a national God as the Germans seemed to believe, nor 
yet a denominational God as some churches are disposed, 
consciously or unconsciously, to conceive; but He is the God 
of the illimitable universe in which the earth and mankind 
areincluded. When we realize that the myriads of stars that 
we see on a clear night, and the myriads which the telescope 
reveals, not seen by the naked eye, and perhaps the myriads 
of others which the telescopic vision has not yet reached, 
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are So many separate worlds scattered throughout space at 
inconceivable distances in God’s great universe, the immen- 
sity of it all fills us with awe and admiration, humility and 
reverence. In this great world God dwells somewhere, sus- 
taining and preserving it. Everything lives and moves and 
has its being in Him. And if He were to withdraw His 
creating and preserving power all things would go into dis- 
solution. I do not believe that God created the universe 
and then entered into an everlasting rest somewhere outside 
of it, letting the universe run itself according to the laws 
lodged in it. Laws are descriptive rather than creative. 
They possess no power of themselves. They constitute one 
of the means and modes by which God’s power is operative 
all the time. Jesus revealed God to us as a father—an ever- 
living and active father—hence He is a good God. Jesus 
said that God alone is good. Yet a minister in an Evangel- 
ical church was silenced lately because he believed in a 
good God, and did not accept anything that negatived His 
goodness to be true! The supernatural has become a much 
larger and I believe a truer element in my thinking than 
when I thought of it only as consisting of God’s occasional 
interferences with the ordinary operations of men and the 
world, such interferences being regarded as the miraculous. 
I believe Jesus to be the only-begotten Son of God, the 
savior of men individually and collectively, the revealer of 
God the Father to men and of man’s relation to God. The 
author before me claims that the Christian ought to say that 
Jesus is God. I would not say that, but that Heis the God- 
man. I do not know all that is involved in St. Paul’s state- 
ment that Christ emptied Himself in order to become man. 
I do not know what all he meant by the kenosis, but he 
meant something. The incarnation is a great mystery no 
matter how it was accomplished. I am concerned in what 
Jesus was, not in the manner by which He became what He 
was, whether by virgin birth or otherwise. There are strong 
arguments in favor of the virgin birth, and strong argu- 
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ments against it. Neither group is conclusive to my mind. 
Neither do I care; I accept Him as He was, a divine-human 
person, the savior of the world. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit through whom the Father and 
the Son have access to the human spirit to guide, inspire and 
strenghten. He moves upon every heart that is open to 
Him. I believe that God through the Spirit inspired the 
prophets, apostles and evangelists, and others too. I believe 
that He inspired holy men of all ages and that He inspires 
men and women now and always will do so as they are 
capable and in need of inspiration. It is the blessed privilege 
of every believer to pray for the light and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit ; but his prayer will not be answered by outward 
‘demonstration but through the operation of the Holy Spirit 
with the operation of his own spirit. I do not believe that 
any man can be so fully inspired that he will not at times 
be mistaken in his consciousness, conceptions and knowledge. 
Because of His union and communion with the Father, Jesus 
was fully and completely inspired. Men can be inspired only 
in the degree in which they approach Jesus in character. 
Persons can inspire persons only; a spirit can inspire a 
spirit only, not a thing, not a book; though a book may be 
the result of inspiration. The writers of the scriptures were 
inspired men. They made known truth that could not have 
been known except by the prompting and illumination of 
the divine spirit in them. Yet they were at times also mis- 
taken. They were mistaken as to their geography, geology, 
and astronomy, and I am persuaded also in their conceptions 
of God and His works. They undoubtedly attributed some 
things to God for which He was not responsible. But for 
faith in one God, the creator and preserver of the world and 
all that is therein; for faith in Jesus, the Savior, and in the 
Holy Spirit the Comforter ; for obedience to God, for wor- 
ship, piety and devotion, and for the Christian life, the Bible 
is a true and faithful guide for the believer. For religion the 
Bible is the only book the Christian has for his guidance. I 
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do not believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible because 
the obstacles in the way of such a conception are entirely too 
many and too great and immovable. Some say that the 
original manuscripts were verbally inspired. Who knows? 
They are not here for examination. They all perished many 
long centuries ago. And if they were so inspired they are 
of no benefit to us now. We donot have them, and we must 
deal with what we have. 

Professor Machen is very much agitated because the Lib- 
erals, as he says, have given up the idea of the great sinful- 
ness of human nature. The complaint is true and not true. 
It is true that they have little to say about Adam’s sin and 
total depravity, and about the curse of God resting upon all 
men. They know that there is much evil in men, and they 
know too that there is some good in them. They believe a 
spark of godness to remain in the most depraved person. 
If such were not the case, if he were totally and absolutely 
evil he would be beyond the reach of salvation; he would 
be deaf and dead to the overtures of mercy and grace and 
to the promptings of the Holy Spirit. It is the remnant of 
goodness in men that makes it possible for them to repent 
of their sins and be converted unto the Lord. Otherwise all 
preaching would be vain, and the Spirit might knock and 
knock, but the door of their hearts would be sealed. Because 
of such teaching Professor Machen makes the following dec- 
laration: “The (modern) preacher gets up into the pulpit, 
opens the Bible, and addresses the congregation some what 
as follows: ‘ You people are very good, he says; you respond 
to every appeal that looks towards the welfare of the com- 
munity. Now we have in the Bible—especially in the life of 
Jesus—something so good that we believe it good enough 
even for you good people.’ Such is modern preaching. It 
is heard every Sunday in thousands of pulpits.” To the 
modern preacher this is amusing. If it is seriously meant it 
is slanderously false and shows that the sins of some Chris- 
tians have not yet all been “cast into the depths of the sea.” 
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If modern preachers emphasize anything above everything 
else it is present-day sins, such as selfishness, greed, unright- 
eousness, cruelty, oppression, lust, materialism, coveteous- 
ness, and wrongs of all kinds and they denounce them, in 
high places and low, in the most scathing terms. Selfish- 
ness seems to be at the bottom of all sin; selfishness in Adam 
and Eve, in Cain, and in every one who commits sin. The 
lack of love and charity in traditionalists of all ages is 
sin that needs to be gotten rid of. How the author’s theory 
is supposed to work out for the individual is expressed in 
these words: “Christianity means that sin is to be faced 
once for all and then is cast by the grace of God into the 
depths of the sea. . . . But then after sin has been removed 
by the grace of God, the Christian can proceed to develop 
joyously every faculty that God has given him.” How 
nice! If true. Observation and experience have a differ- 
ent account to give. Take Roman Catholics who believe in 
the efficacy of baptism and confirmation and members of 
the Protestant churches who entertain their several concep- 
tions of salvation, selecting the most exemplary, and they 
will all of them be found very much alike morally. Accept- 
ing Christ by faith under the various forms practiced by 
Christians redounds greatly to the spiritual and moral bene- 
fit of the person. Its value cannot be overestimated. But 
there is one thing it does not accomplish: it does not remove 
the tendency to sin and the infirmities of body and soul from 
the nature of the person and prevent him from the commis- 
sion of sin afterwards. It has been the experience of the 
best Christians in all ages, including the apostles themselves, 
that after their acceptance of Christ and entrance upon the 
Christian life they had to contend with sin within them and 
without. St. John says: “If we say that we have no sin we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.” With St. 
Paul’s account of his experience we are familiar. The 
Christian all through life to the end thereof needs from time 
to time to confess his sins and have them “ cast into the 
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depths of the sea.” The “once for all” never comes. The 
theory of the article under consideration does not work out 
in life; and that is the best possible evidence that it rests 
upon a mistaken conception. 

Professor Machen condemns the Liberals because they do 
not hold the Anselmic view of the atonement. Various doc- 
trines have been taught on this subject. “There prevailed 
from the time of Origen (d. 254) to the time of Anselm 
(d. 1109), and especially emphasized by Irenzeus and taught 
by Augustine, a belief that Christ was offered to Satan as 
a ransom in behalf of men in whom he had acquired rights 
of conquest.”* The Anselmic view came to be very generally 
accepted in the Catholic church and afterwards by the Prot- 
estant churches also. It was embodied in the Reformation 
confessions and it entered into the liturgies and hymnology 
of the churches. Yet it was all along seriously questioned 
by learned and pious scholars, such as Abelard, Socinus, 
Bushnell, Campbell, Hugo Grotius, Osiander, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jr., and others in Germany and America. The large 
body of modern theologians find abundant reasons for re- 
jecting it. The Anselmic theory regards sin as a debt which 
man owed to God but could not pay. Jesus by His death 
on the cross “paid it all” and set man free. This is a 
legalistic view that can be accepted in a business transaction ; 
but it does not hold in the sphere of life and morals. Sin is 
not a debt, but an offense against God, it is a crime. It 
would not be moral for one person to be punished for the 
sins of another person; and it could not be accepted by the 
offended person as a satisfaction for the sin of the offender. 
The idea of a sacrifice to appease God existed largely in the 
worship of the Jews and also in that of pagan nations. 
Cattle were sacrificed on the altar, and sometimes sons and 
daughters, to satisfy the anger of an offended God. This 
is the idea that was taken up into the Anselmic theory of 
atonement. Must the believer accept this view in order to 


1A. A. Hodge in Schaff-Herzog, p. 165. 
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be a Christan? There are hosts of theologians who do not 
think so. The finality of knowledge and wisdom on this 
subject was not reached in the Archbishop of London in 
1100. But the defenders of the substitutionary theory 
claim that it is taught in the scriptures which say that 
“Christ died for our sins.” But there are other ways of 
dying for the sins of men than in their place or stead. Dr. 
S. G. Burney, of the Cumberland University, in his soteriol- 
ogy published in 1888, analyzed the entire sacrificial and 
substitutionary theory and the whole teaching of the scrip- 
tures on the subject and found the doctrine unsustained. 
The great problem is to reconcile man to God, not God to 
man. While modern theologians cannot subscribe to the 
Anselmic theory they do not denounce those who hold it, 
as being non-Christian. Christ is the mediator between 
man and God and an atonement of some nature was made, 
not specifically by the cross, but by the incarnation, life, 
works, words, sufferings, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. In order to get at the teaching in the early begin- 
ning of the church, the author before me leaps from the 
death of Christ to the writings of St. Paul, which appeared 
at least twenty years later. It is important to know what 
the apostles and others did and taught in Jerusalem before 
St. Paul began his labors. St. Peter in his sermon on the 
day of Pentecost laid the greatest stress on the resurrection 
of Christ. Then he added, “Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” The peo- 
ple asked, “ men and brethren, what shall we do?” “ Then 
Peter said to them: Repent and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Ye cruci- 
fied Him. Nothing about Christ offering Himself for their 
sins. So St. Stephen in Acts 7:52, and St. Philip in Acts 
8:37. That which some persons declare to be so fun- 
damental does not appear at the beginning of the church. 
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Professor Machen’s conception of the church are some- 
what remarkable. “It is perfectly conceivable that the 
originators of the Christian movement had no right to legis- 
late for subsequent generations; but at any rate they did 
have the inalienable right to legislate for all generations who 
choose to call themselves Christian.” The originators did 
not legislate at all. The New Testament can in no proper 
sense be regarded as a code of laws. The confessions were 
an effort to systematize the teaching of the Christian scrip- 
tures and to codify their laws. Again the author says: 
“The fact often seems forgotten that the Presbyterian 
church is a purely voluntary organization ; no one is required 
to enter into its service. If a man cannot accept the belief 
of the church, there are other ecclesiastical bodies in which 
he can find a place.” How kind! I wonder how he would 
harmonize the foregoing statements with the articles on the 
church in the Westminster confession. 

Traditionalists are always fearful of the findings and 
teaching of the scientists and are inclined to become bitter in 
their opposition to them as though knowledge were an evil 
and the truth found in some spheres injurious. Truth 
never injures, error always does. Religion ought not be 
afraid of any truth, no matter where discovered. More 
sincere, faithful, patient, industrious, conscientious and per- 
sistent searches for the truth cannot be found anywhere 
than the leading men of science. And they have been a 
great blessing to the world. Yet some ministers and theo- 
logical professors, every now and then, become wild and 
frantic in their opposition to some particular teaching in 
the scientific sphere. Scientists simply smile at their ignor- 
ance and pity their bigotry. In order to combat any errone- 
ous position in the department of science one must enter 
that sphere and become thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
in the case and then set forth the correct position. To stand 
aloof and hurl brickbats at the scientists in the form of 
denunciations and opprobious epithets accomplishes nothing 
for the truth, and but injures those pursuing such a course 
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and the cause they represent. Why do Christians at times 
become so utterly opposed to some particular teaching of 
science? Because it contradicts their conceptions of the 
Bible and religion which they had entertained and believed 
fixed forever. But if the truth clearly established in any 
sphere contradicts their conceptions, so much the worse for 
their conceptions. If the truth contradicts a statement of 
the Bible, so much the worse for the biblical statement. 
This only means that we are sometimes compelled to modify 
our conceptions of the Bible as a whole or of some pas- 
sage init. The church was compelled to do so in times past, 
notably as to astronomy, and she may be constrained to do 
so in the future. The Bible remains the same all the time, 
but the human conceptions and interpretations of it are 
modified and changed as knowledge is increased and experi- 
ence enlarged. There is much truth in the Bible that can- 
not be found anywhere else. And there is also much truth 
that cannot be found in the Bible—its source is God’s great 
and manifold world, and the experience of mankind. All 
forms of truth need to be harmonized. They can be har- 
monized, for truth cannot contradict itself. The truth of 
the Bible is religious. And the church needs to interpret 
the discoveries of science religiously. Science and theology 
can be harmonized and it is the duty of the church to work 
out that harmony through her teachers, 

There always will be the old and the new. The old needs 
the new to prevent it from stagnation; and the new needs 
the old to prevent it from extreme radicalism. It is a mis- 
take to pursue the new regardless of the old, and it is an 
equally great mistake to cling absolutely to the old—solely 
to the teaching of the Fathers. I am reminded of the boy 
who went to school with his primer. The teacher asks: 
“What is this picture?” “A spider,” he answers. “No, 
this is a bee and this is the letter B.” “It’s a spider,” said 
the boy, “ pap said it was a spider and it is a spider.” We 
sing: 
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Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 

Yes, but we must do so with certain reservations or we will 
be led astray. The old and the new ought to dwell together 
in peace. Anger and animosity are out of place. The con- 
ditions are unfavorable for the “rabies” of theologians. 
There may be isolated cases of the disease, but the religious 
air is not favorable to its spread. The article before one 
will do the cause it espouses more injury than good. The 
proper spirit is manifested by Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, in his opening address 
in October, 1922.7 “Our task is not to defend any par- 
ticular program or to allign ourselves with any militant 
party. We are here to train and teach and preach; not to 
fight. On which side of the conflict, we shall be ranged by 
the popular mind admits of no doubt. But to take up the 
modernist cause in a militant way is not the duty of the 
seminary.” “The seminary must give its message positively 
and constructively and refuse to be either annoyed or div- 
erted by those who do not find it possible to approve. That 
makes no difference. We are not out to please anyone or 
to offend anyone; we are not seeking favorable alliances or 
shunning unfavorable relations; we are here to state the 
truth in love as we see it. When we have done that, our 
conscience approves. We rest the case there and are happy.” 
“We have something larger and better to do than to fight any 
other Christian institution, publication, program or current 
methods of interpreting Bible prophecies. If our honest 
and earnest statement of Christian truth as we see it runs 
counter to theirs, that lies in the nature of the case and can- 
not be avoided. If they call us ‘rationalists’ and ‘ atheists,’ 
our Christian duty is not to call them names in reply, but to 
follow One who when He was reviled, reviled not again. 
There is no way yet discovered in which the mudslinger can 
escape being fouled by his own action.” 


Somerset, Pa. 
2 Published in the Register of the Seminary. 
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GAINS THROUGH DEFEAT 
BERNARD C. STEINER 


“You see,” said my religious but rather irreverent friend, 
“the Almighty is not in a hurry and I am.” Although 
many of us may not have given voice to this sentiment, yet 
we have felt the bitterness of some loss, we have failed to 
obtain some greatly desired benefit, or have stood aghast in 
sight of some sad great calamity to God’s kingdom as the 
downfall of the Greek army and the burning of Smyrna by 
the devilish and unspeakable Turk. How can such things 
be, how can an allwise and omnipotent Providence permit 
such miscarriages of justice! Shall we doubt, or blindly 
trust, half terror-stricken and trembling? The near view, 
against which Paley warned us, with its short vision through 
which we cannot see the wood for the trees, gives us the 
impression that truth is “ forever on the scaffold,” but a 
study of history discloses that Clio’s book contains, in Dr. 
J. W. Nevin’s words, “the way of God in the world.” 

No more conspicuous example of this truth was ever 
given than is found in the captivity of the Hebrews. They 
alone worshipped Jehovah of all the peoples of the early 
world. They possessed commandments from God which 
formed a basis for the conduct of life on a far higher plane 
than that on which their heathen neighbors lived; they had 
advanced, through their great prophets, far from their reli- 
gious starting point, so that we perceive a great spiritual de- 
velopment from Samuel to Isaiah and Jeremiah. Then 
came the great calamity, in which it seemed the worship of 
the only true God might disappear from the earth. For 
how could worship continue without sacrifice, and if the 
temple was destroyed, how could worship be acceptably of- 
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fered to the God of Israel except in Israel’s land? To the 
pious Jew, the outlook was dark indeed and almost the only 
hope seemed to be that there should be a return from cap- 
tivity. : 

Even this could not be looked for soon. The Babylonian 
power which had wrenched the children of Israel from their 
land of Judah, in a deportation not fiercer than that which 
we have seen the Turks decreed to the hapless Armenians, 
was too strong to hope for a near overthrow of that colossal 
kingdom. Clearly so far-seeing a man as Jeremiah was right 
in counselling those who had been carried off to Babylon to 
pray for the peace of that city, through which peace alone 
they could hope to pass quiet lives. 

The captivity appeared for the time an unmitigated evil; 
but, as the years passed, a new generation made the best of 
Babylonian conditions and when, finally, Cyrus, having over- 
thrown the empire made great by Nebuchadnezzar, permitted 
the exiles to return, only a portion of the Jewish people, 
composed of the more pious and adventurous souls, cared to 
accept his offer. After their return came a long period of 
discouragement. The old men wept because the glory of 
the new temple was so inferior to the old and nearly a cen- 
tury after the decree of Cyrus permitting the return, the 
walls of Jerusalem lay in ruins. 

Yet the severe discipline through which the people had 
passed had given them certain great gains which have been 
of a wonderful value to the whole human race. In the first 
place, the Jewish people had lived through the captivity and, 
in good part, had returned to their homeland. Other na- 
tions suffering such an experience had disappeared, but the 
Hebrews returned with a stronger racial consciousness than 
ever and a firmer belief in the truth of their religion with its 
worship of Jehovah and its Torah—a law which must be 
faithfully observed. The lesson of perseverance in the ac- 
ceptance of the words of the prophets as to the character of 
Jehovah and as to the kind of worshippers he desired was not 
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forgotten and those oracles of prophecy had been saved 
from destruction. The close contact with the gods of the 
conquering people had not caused the Hebrews to desert 
their God, though he had not saved them from conquest. 
The moral character of their God was vindicated to them 
and the fact that he had not preserved them from captivity 
was attributed to their own and not his weakness. This 
example of faithfulness in spite of misfortune and suffering, 
this searching of heart, with the conviction that the evil 
which had come upon them was due to their own faults and - 
not to God’s feebleness, were never to be forgotten. 

In the second place, a more definite conception of the uni- 
versality of Jehovah’s rule and of the uniqueness of his 
personality was brought back to Judea. Before the cap- 
tivity, the mass of the Jews were probably regional henothe- 
ists, believing that they ought to worship Jehovah alone— 
the God of Palestine, whom one could hardly worship out- 
side of the promised land. The Psalmists and Prophets 
had a wider vision in some cases, but the mass of the people 
had scarcely gained it, until after the return. Jehovah had 
prospered them in Babylonia. Jehovah had brought them 
back to Jerusalem. He ruled everywhere. The gods of 
the heathen are nought. Such were the current conceptions 
of the ordinary Jew, after the second temple was built. 
That one could worship God anywhere and without sac- 
rifice was a common thought with the Hebrews and, because 
they so worshipped Him, they seemed atheists to the heathen, 
who still thought that deities were pleased with the smoke 
of offerings. The first national monotheism of the world 
was established, and a God who was not limited by geo- 
graphical boundaries was worshipped by all those scattered 
Jews, whom we know as the Diaspora. 

Another gain of inestimable importance was the increased 
value attached to the individual man. “The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die” had been a prophetic word, as had been 
the clarion note that “ ye shall no longer say the fathers have 
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eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth have been set on 
edge,” but the separating influences of captivity, the greater 
responsibility which fell upon each Jew to determine all sorts 
of questions for himself, the different fates of the children 
of the dispersion: all these were factors which heightened 
the importance and increased the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. There was need of an individual determination also 
to decide whether to remain in or near Babylon; or, on 
the other hand, to return to Jerusalem; and, as the careers 
of Ezra and Nehemiah show, that determination was not 
merely exercised in the case of those who travelled to 
Canaan in virtue of Cyrus’s proclamation, but also in the 
case of others for many subsequent years. After the return, 
furthermore, many, who claimed to be connected with the 
ties of kindred and to be Hebrews, lived in Egypt, in Pales- 
tine and in Mesopotamia, so that there was no longer the 
possibility of uniform decision on many matters, Each 
man, in large measure, ceased to be a member of a tribe and 
stood on his own feet facing God. 

Fourthly, the idea that God was an author of evil was for- 
ever dispersed. Possibly, through the contact with the Per- 
sian duality of Ormazd and Ahriman, the Hebrews gained 
a firm conception of an evil power or powers, a devil, or 
Satan, with his wicked angels; opposed to Jehovah, with 
whom another hierarchy of angels was associated. This 
separation of evil from good and the consequent belief that 
evil came from Satan and not from Jehovah was a tremen- 
dous gain for the world. The highest of the prophets had 
gained such a view of the holiness of God before the cap- 
tivity, but it was now burned in upon the consciousness of 
the whole people. Heathen gods, such as Jupiter, might be 
immoral. Jehovah was absolutely pure and holy. 

Furthermore, the conception of the future life was en- 
tirely changed. To the pre-exilian Hebrew, immortality 
meant little. The race might continue, the individual died. 
Some probably believed that death was followed by extinc- 
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tion of personality, and others hoped that in that state into 
which persons passed who were interred in the grave— - 
’ there was a continuance of existence which lacked most of 
the pleasures of life. In either case, the dead could not 
praise God; because, even if they continued to think of 
Jehovah, they could not offer acceptable sacrifices to Him. 
After the return, to the Sadducees, who represented the old 
conservatism, there were opposed the progressive Pharisees, 
who believed in the resurrection of the body, for which 
faith Paul was called in question. It is curious to think 
how far men had gone from the old position, at the time of 
the book of Revelation, in which the writer saw a service 
offered God in heaven by the redeemed, harping upon their 
harps, which service far surpassed in its acceptability that 
which could be offered on earth. The teaching of the New 
Testament of the glories of heaven fell upon ears which 
were prepared to hear it, because of the teaching of immor- 
tality among the post-exilic Hebrews. 

Finally, the Hebrews established the wonderful institu- 
tion of the Synagogue. Whether Ezra were its father, or 
whether its roots came earlier in Babylon, matters not. 
There had been a faltering attempt to establish a second 
temple in Alexandria, but the feeling that Jehovah could be 
worshipped without sacrifice outside of Jerusalem was too 
strong for that temple to continue to exist, indefinitely, or 
for other temples to be built outside of the Holy City. The 
reverence for the law was so great that men still came to 
worship at Mt. Moriah and to offer sacrifices through the 
priests upon the sacred altars there; but, in all other places 
in the world the Jews offered another and purely spiritual 
worship. Previously to the establishment of the synagogue, 
everywhere and in all religions, worship to a god was in- 
dividual and manifested by such material offerings as sac- 
rifices. I say worship, for the magical practices by which 
a supernatural being was forced to obey the will of a human 
being fall in another and a lower class. Yet these also 
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were characterized by individual act and material form. 
In the synagogue, for the first time, men came together for 
a common spiritual worship, came together indoors, came to- 
gether for instruction in religious things through reading 
from holy books and exposition of them, and came together 
for congregational worship in praise and prayer. How dif- 
ferent was this from the manner in which each man made his 
sacrifice at the temple shrine, or looked from afar at the smoke 
arising from the sacrifices offered in the temple for the peo- 
ple’s sin, while he listened to the antiphonal chant of priests 
and singers. When men had learned that a contrite heart was 
the most acceptable sacrifice to a wise and holy God, when 
they came together on the Sabbath to sing Psalms, to pray 
for God’s grace, to read his holy word and to listen to the 
exposition of it, the way had been well prepared for the 
Christian church. 

So has it ever been. The mills of God grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding small. Men rough hew as they will 
their ends and, like Nebuchadnezzar, compfacently say, 
“ See great Babylon which I have biilded.” Nemesis comes 
with far slower halting feet in many cases than it did to 
the proud Babylonian monarch. Yet there is still a divinity 
that ultimately shapes our ends. The waiting may be long, 
but the blood of the martyrs is apt to prove, sometime, the 
seed of the church. Italy ceases to become a geographical 
expression and men like Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi 
and Mazzini form Italy into a puissant State. Poland is 
divided among three of the most powerful empires of the 
world and its revivification seems hopeless, but the oppor- 
tunity of the Great War causes us to see a revived Poland. 

Bohemia lost Hus five hundred years ago and lost its 
liberty in the Thirty Years War, since which time three 
centuries have passed, yet today, as from the dead, stronger 
than the old Bohemia ever was, we see Czecho-Slovakia, 
which is one of the most progressive and hopeful nations 
of Europe—a nation too, in which the religion of Hus and 
of Protestantism may freely be taught. 
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Greece revived from Turkish misrule a century ago and 
the keenest interest was aroused in the success of her struggle 
for independence. Byron died for it. Clay and Webster 
expressed in their great oratory our generous wishes for 
Greek welfare and Halleck wrote in burning words which 
fit the situation to-day as well as they did that of a century 
ago: 

The Moslem tramples on the Greeks, 

And on the Cross and altar stone, 

And Christendom looks tamely on, 

And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 

And sees the Christian father die: 

And not a sabre blow is given 

For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe’s craven chivalry. 


It seems now as if the Turks were again to have the upper 
hand and that Greece must lose all that Venizelos’s diplo- 
macy gained for her and for Christendom. Armenia lies 
prostrate. The blood of over a million Armenians, slain 
because they believed in Jesus Christ, cries aloud to Heaven 
for justice and as yet cries in vain. We feel that we must 
cry with Bernard of Morlaix, the times are very evil. May 
we remember with him that the Judge is at the gate and 
that the same great hymn of the medizval church, as has 
well been said, contains the glorious vision of Jerusalem the 
golden. Lord, how long! we cry and this cry is not merely 
because of great national events, but also because of the 
disappointments, the failures, the injustice which we suffer 
as individuals. Yet we must go back to the position of 
Abraham and cry, “ Shall not the Judge of the whole earth 
do right?” and rest in the consciousness that the congruous 
testimony of the world’s history is that the history of the 
world is the judgment of the world—as the great German 
historian wrote—and that it is the judgment of the world 
at the hands of a pure, just, all-wise, all-powerful, loving 
God. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

















VIII 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Dynamis. The Forms and Forces of American Protestantism. By 
Adolf Keller. Pages 166. J.C. B. Mohr, Tuebingen, Germany. 
This book, printed in German, might well bear the sub- 

title, “ A Plea for a Better Understanding between American 

and European Protestants.” 

Switzerland is the international mediator of Europe. 
During the World War she was a neutral state, and her 
neutrality was respected by the warring nations. We 
imagine that French-speaking Swiss were generally in sym- 
pathy with France during that contest, as the sympathies of 
German-speaking Swiss were with Germany. Switzerland’s 
war-time neutrality makes it the easier for her, since the 
war, to be the mediator between former enemy countries. 

Protestant Switzerland seems destined to play the role 
of mediatrix between the sadly divided Protestant forces of 
Europe. Zwingli is, in spirit, again extending the friendly 
hand of cooperation to his reformation brothers in other 
European lands. To that end Switzerland had to have a 
housecleaning first within her own Protestant household. 
This was effected in the Swiss Federation of Evangelical 
Reformed Churches—there had been a state church and a 
free church, both Reformed. Last June the Swiss Metho- 
dist Church was also unanimously received into the Swiss 
Church Federation. The pastor of Zwingli’s old church in 
Zurich, Rev. Adolf Keller, was consistently made the Gen- 
eral Secretary of this Swiss Federation. 

Last August a conference was called at Copenhagen of 
representative men from the various Evangelical bodies of 
Europe, to consider the state of European Protestantism. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
was morally and financially back of the call to that Copen- 
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hagen Conference. Very wisely, we think, the Swiss Feder- 
ation was asked to secure and digest reports from the Evan- 
gelical Churches of the various European countries, and to 
present a concise survey of conditions to the Copenhagen 
Conference. We have seen this survey, to whose Introduc- 
tion is modestly subscribed the name of Adolf Keller. That 
survey was chifly given in German and partly in French, 
and is entitled, “ Zur Lage des Europaischen Protestantis- 
mus.” An English translation of it can be secured from 
the American Church Federation office, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City. These reports tell of the distress to which 
the World War subjected the Protestant Churches of Eu- 
rope, and tells also of the relief work that was done by the 
various European Evangelical bodies. At the close of the 
volume is Dr. Keller’s own summary of the survey, under 
four headings: (1) The Need; (2) The Help; (3) Amer- 
ica’s Attitude; (4) The Outlook. This volume should be 
widely read by Protestant ministers in America, 

Dr. Keller has by that pamphlet tried to help Protestants 
—especially in America—to see the distressful needs of their 
European brothers and sisters. He has also, in another 
work, tried to help European Protestants to a better under- 
standing of their Protestant brothers in America. This 
latter and more ambitious effort is entitled, “ Dynamis— 
Formen und Krafte des Amerikanischen Protestantismus ” 
(Dynamis—the Forms and Forces of American Protestan- 
tism). This book of Dr. Keller’s in English can be secured 
from The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

Dr. Adolf Keller prefaces Dynamis with a picture of Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens’s statue, “The Puritan.” This for 
the reason that the Puritan has dominated not only the 
Protestantism of America, but America’s political character, 


as well. 
Of course, as a good Swiss and pastor of Zwingli’s old 
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church in Zurich, Dr, Keller lets us know that he means 
“Puritan” in the largest possible sense, not ignoring the 
huge debt which British and American Puritanism owes to 
the Swiss Reformation stream as it gushed forth originally 
from its twin fountains—Zurich and Geneva. 

We have had larger works—like Lord Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth—in which discriminating estimates were 
given of our nation’s resources and characteristics. But 
Keller’s volume is briefer and was written in German by a 
Swiss—which will strengthen its appeal to American readers 
who have German or Swiss forbears. It is an appreciation, 
though not an adulation, of America. Written to give Eu- 
ropeans a sympathetic understanding of America, it may all 
the better help us Americans to know ourselves, especially 
in those qualities that deserve to be cherished and developed 
by us. 

That book in the sturdy Puritan’s arm and next his heart— 
as Saint-Gaudens represented him—is the Bible, which more 
than all other books has entered like iron the blood of Amer- 
ica. The modern Puritan will carry his Bible, if not on his 
heart, all the more, within his heart. 

Dr. Keller asserts that the spirit of America cannot be 
understood in its essence, in its peculiarity, in its influence 
upon the world, except as we understand the significance 
Religion and the Church have had for the American people. 
Religion for us means freedom, variety, intensity, a reach- 
ing out toward social and practical goals. Religion, in 
America, is both life’s mightiest emotion and a forward- 
pushing energy—hence the main word in the book’s title, 
“Dynamis.” Asan American reads the characterization of 
what has made America great, he is constrained to utter the 
prayer: “God, who made us mighty, make us mightier 
still!” Only the truth as it is in Jesus can make us a free 
people and can make us a helper to other peoples who thirst 


for freedom. 
Dr. Keller’s ambition to help European and American 
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Protestants come to a better understanding of each other, is 
an ambition we greatly desire to further. Get both the 
publications above referred to. Dynamis will help Amer- 
ican Protestants to observe that great command of Greek 


philosophy, “ Know thyself.” 
HENRY GEKELER 


_ The Church in America. By Professor William Adams Brown, Ph.D., 
D.D. Price $3. Pages 378. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Idea of God. By Professor Clarence A. Beckwith. Price $2.50. 
Pages 343. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Jesus of Nazareth. A Biography. By George A. Barton, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Price —. Pages 396. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

What is There in Religion? By Henry Sloane Coffin. Price $1.25. 
Pages 178. The Macmillan Company, New York. ° 

The Ministry as a Life Work. By Robert L. Webb, D.D. Price $1. 
Pages 96. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Church and the Ever-coming Kingdom of God. By Elijah E. 
Kresge, Ph.D. Price $2.25. Pages 316. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. 
The Country Faith. By Frederick F. Shannon. Price $1. Pages 134. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Theory of Ethics. By Arthur K. Rogers. Price $1.50. Pages 197. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Moral Life and Religion. By James Ten Broeke, Ph.D. Price $2. 

Pages 244. ‘The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This group of books challenges the attention of every 
thoughtful clergyman and, barring two or three of a some- 
what technical character, they also deserve to be read by 
intelligent laymen. They vary in topic and content, but 
they possess certain common characteristics, both negative 
and positive, which mark them the product of the very best 
type of the modern mind. There is not a single line in the 
entire group that destroys faith or discourages the manifold 
labors of men for the realization of God’s kingdom and for 
the fulfilment of human hopes. That alone is high praise, 
in a time when many writers and speakers have lost their 
mental and moral bearing. It means that our authors are 
equally at home among skymarks and landmarks. They 
face the facts of our times, but they see them in the light of 
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a faith, intelligent and robust, that makes its confident appeal 
to the testimony of human experience. They raise many 
grave questions, but their books do not end with interroga- 
tion points. Great affirmations and conclusions are the out- 
come of their inquiries. There is scarcely one of the major 
problems of the modern Church, whether in thought or 
life, that is not raised in these books, and in every instance 
the problem is set in a clearer light and seen in a truer per- 
spective. If it is not solved definitely and finally, it is at 
least resolved into its essential factors in a way that makes 
a final solution seem more hopeful. 

Thus these books are: kindred in spirit. Equidistant 
from obscurantism and radicalism, they move along a path 
that leads into a new world, where reason and faith will no 
longer be antithetical, and where religion and our common 
life will no more be mutually exclusive. That path is not 
yet a crowded thoroughfare for the multitudes. But books 
like these will help many to find and to follow it. And for 
that reason the reviever desires to recommend them most 
earnestly to the readers of this magazine. Surely, that 
man is foolish, and his ministry is futile, who denies him- 
self the stimulus of great books. And one can scarcely 
imagine a case where such self-denial is an economic neces- 
sity, due to a lack of means. Some new books, at least, 
are within the reach of the most meager purse. And if 
that be untrue, consistories and congregations had better 
look into the matter and find a remedy. For a lean lib- 
rary is bound to result in a lame ministry. A liberal edu- 
cation may be defined as consisting of an acquired love 
of good books and of the trained ability to find them. Nor 
should a minister comfort himself by saying that the good 
books are the “classics.” It is true, indeed, that there are 
classics in every kind of literature, whose knowledge is in- 
dispensable. We shall continue to read Augustine and 
Athanasius, Luther and Calvin, Spener and Schleiermacher. 
But none of them has spoken the last word for us on the 
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meaning of the Christian revelation. Theology is a grow- 
ing science. Its golden age lies in the future. The books 
listed in this group are “ modern classics;”’ for the classic 
quality of a writing is not determined by its age but by its 
insight and permanent truth-value. Measured by this 
criterion, these books are classic. They will bring valu- 
able stores of information to the reader; and, better still, 
they will bring new inspiration to many a perplexed mind 
and burdened heart in the ranks of our ministry and laity. 

The Church in America, by Prof. William Adams Brown, 
requires no recommendation other than his name. His 
book is devoted to the conviction that “it is vital to the 
future success of American Protestantism that we re-think 
our doctrine of the Church.” It is a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of the function of the Church in our demo- 
cratic society, and of the best methods for the performance 
of its vital function. Thus Professor Brown essays a 
task that is both prophetic and priestly. He shows us a 
vision and girds us for a venture. Few men can do that 
successfully. It requires the gifts of a systematic thinker 
and of a practical administrator. But the author has 
been admirably equipped for his ambitious undertaking by 
his work in the study and class-room, and by his experi- 
ence in interdenominational activities, especially as Sec- 
retary of the General War-Time Commission of the 
Churches and Chairman of the Committee on the War and 
the Religious Outlook. 

The intensely practical character of the book is suggested 
by the headings of its main divisions which are as follows: 
Facing the Facts, Where to Begin, Defining the Ideal, Or- 
ganizing for Work, and Training for To-morrow. But 
only a study of the book itself can reveal its wealth of 
thought and suggestion.. It spells out the work of the 
Christian ministry in capital letters. Not a note of retreat 
or defeat anywhere, but a statesmanlike call to a great task 
urgently demanded by our times. 
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The book from the pen of Prof. Beckwith takes us into 
a different realm. Its title is The Idea of God. In thir- 
teen meaty chapters, it deals with historical, critical, and 
constructive aspects of this great topic. The conclusions of 
this scholar may not satisfy men whose conception of God 
is based upon abstract metaphysics. But others will make 
a surprising discovery in these stimulating pages. They 
will find that, in spite of the obscurations of metaphysical 
theology, the Christian deity may be conceived in a way 
that will make Him intelligible to the mind and very real 
to the heart. 

Quite apart from its constructive conclusions, which are 
in full accord with the Christian revelation, the book is 
valuable for its historical material and for its critical survey 
of modern conceptions of God. The sections and chap- 
ters dealing with these aspects are necessarily brief, but 
they are most suggestive. They are the quintessence of 
wide reading and competent thinking. There are many 
similar books in the market. The modern mind is eagerly 
resuming the ancient quest of God. But the average reader 
will find no better volume than this to invest his abstract 
notion of God with life and to relate Him to our sinning 
and striving world. 

Professor Barton’s book, Jesus of Nazareth, forms a 
volume in the “Great Leaders Series,” edited by E. H. 
Sneath, of Yale University. This series of textbooks in 
Religious Education aims to meet the religious and moral 
needs of adolescence. It will include the biographies of 
some of the greatest moral and spiritual leaders of our 


race. 
Judged by this avowed aim, Professor Barton’s biography 


of Jesus is highly meritorious. Every chapter bears the 
évident marks of a thoroughly competent scholarship; but 
only the results are stated, while critical processes and tech- 
nical matters are wisely omitted. The resultant portrait of 
Jesus is bound to appeal to adolescent youth. It makes the 
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Master a personality whose claim for loyal allegiance rests 
primarily upon his character, which is sure to command 
the respect and consent of young people in the adolescent 
age. 

Henry Sloane Coffin is the pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and also Associate Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary. His new book, What is 
there in Religion? reveal the teacher and the preacher. His 
aim is an analysis of experimental religion. What does 
religion really mean to a man in terms of verifiable ex- 
perience? Professor James in his celebrated book showed 
us what religion meant to certain abnormal men. But in 
this book we have an analysis of religion in terms of the 
average experience. The chapter headings tell us what 
Professor Coffin finds in religion: Refreshment, Cleansing, 
Power, Illumination, Fertility, Buoyancy, Serenity and Ad- 
venture, Beauty, Division and Unity, Change and Perman- 
ence. Both in charm of treatment and in style, this book 
is a worthy companion of the former writings of the au- 
thor, who has won a place in many hearts as a sound inter- 
preter of the truth and grace of the gospel. 

The Ministry as a Life Work comes to us from the pen 
of the Reverend Robert Lee Webb, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Northern Baptist Education Society and Special Pro- 
fessor in the School of Religious Education of Boston Uni- 
versity. In an alluring fashion the book discusses the fol- 
lowing aspects of the ministry in short, pithy chapters: 
The Problem, The Discouragements, The Call, The Candi- 
date, The Training, The Opportunity, The Attractions, The 
Rewards, The Permanency. No effort is made in this 


volume to win recruits for the ministry under false pretense. 
The discouragements and difficulties that mark the approach 
to the ministry and its pursuit as a vocation are fully and 
frankly stated. But the constructive and creative task of 
the minister is set forth clearly and convincingly. The 
author sees the ministry as the biggest job of all. He 
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marshalls motives and he pictures objectives that should 
be of telling effect upon the very best of our youth seeking 
vocational guidance. The little volume deserves a wide 
circulation among the young men in high schools and col- 
leges. It is an effective document in an intelligent cam- 
paign for getting more students for the ministry. 

The Church and the Ever-Coming Kingdom of God is sure 
of a hearty welcome by the readers of this Review, because 
of its intrinsic worth and, also, because .its author, the 
Reverend E. E. Kresge, is personally known to most of 
them. A lack of space in this issue compels us to postpone 
an extended discussion of this excellent book until the ap- 
pearance of our next number. Meanwhile we urge our 
readers to procure the volume, for the enlargement of their 
social vision.and for the enrichment of their faith. There 
is no dearth of available books on the ‘topic chosen by 
Dr. Kresge. But few of them equal his treatise on the 
kingdom of God, and none could excel it, in the fine blend- 
ing of social passion and spiritual power, which consti- 
tutes the acid-test of the social interpretation and applica- 
tion of the Christian religion. The author has made a 
contribution of permanent value to the thought and life of 
the modern Church, 

The Country Faith is a little volume of sermons by the 
Reverend Frederick F. Shannon. It derives its title from 
the first two sermons, on the text, “ Speak to the earth, and 
it shall teach thee” (Job 12:7). And it consists of ten 
discourses on vital themes. Previous publications have 
given the author an assured place among the men whose 
message deserves a hearing beyond the walls of their 
churches. His latest volume will be read with pleasure and 
profit. 

The remaining volumes of this little group of worth-while 
books are of a somewhat different character from the others. 
They are devoted to a study of ethics, both in theory and 
practice, and they appeal more directly to the mind that is 
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trained in moral philosophy. Even so they may be con- 
fidently recommended to intelligent men who lack technical 
training. They will make the glad discovery that even 
philosophy, mental and moral, becomes intelligible when it 
is taken out of the realm of nebulous metaphysics and 
placed on empirical foundations. 

And that is the common element of the two books under 
review. The Theory of Ethics is from the gifted pen of 
Arthur K. Rogers, author of the well-known “A Student’s 
History of Philosophy.” What is successful living? What 
are the aims that make life worth living? How has man 
discovered these ends, and how may he realize them? These 
questions describe the general meaning of the term “ ethics ” 
in this stimulating volume. The author’s keen analysis of 
the ultimate ground of ethical ideals in the soil of human 
experience, his defense of the empirical point of view, and, 
especially, his recognition of the fundamental place of duty 
or obligation, are dominant features of the book. 

The Moral Life and Religion was written by James Ten 
Broeke, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in McMaster Uni- 
versity, Toronto, Canada. It bears the sub-title, A Study 
of Moral Life and Religious Personality. Like the volume 
listed above, its point of view is empirical and psychological. 
On this broad basis it deals with “selected problems con- 
cerning the moral and religious consciousness.” Through- 
out the book, the firm conviction obtains that morality and 
religion are related, and not alien and hostile, forces. 

A survey of the chapter headings suffices to prove that 
the problems selected for consideration are of universal 
interest to students of ethics and religion. They are as 
follows: The Unity of Experience and Scientific Methods 
(Introduction), The Foundations of Character, Will and 
Character, The Moral Law and the Individual, Duties and 
Virtues, Goodness and Self-Sacrifice, Moral Significance of 
Social Organization, Some Problems of Ethical Theory, 
Morality and Religion, Universality of the Religious Con- 
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sciousness, The Practical Relation of Morality and Religion, 
Reality and the Moral and Religious Consciousness, Moral 
and Religious Realism. 

‘ And this wide and varied scope of the book is matched 
by its depth. Not all students of the moral and religious 
life will agree with the author in his point of view. But 
all must be in sympathy with his avowed aim of establish- 
ing a close kinship between religion and morality. And no 
one can read the volume without grateful recognition of 
a lasting indebtedness to the author for a deeper and clearer 
insight into intricate and difficult problems. 

THEODORE F, HERMAN. 


Cross-Lots and Other Essays. By George Clarke Peck. Pages 184. 
Price $1.25. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

The River Dragon’s Bride. By Lena Leonard Fisher. Pages 142. 
Price $1.25. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

Betty May. A Book for Mothers and All Lovers of Little Children. 
By Helen Patten Hanson. Pages 136. Price $1. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 

The Orthodox Devil. By Mark Guy Pearse. Pages 180. Price $1.25. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 


These volumes are written in lighter vein. The first one, 
entitled Cross-Lots, consists of fifteen essays on things 
earthy and on themes that are homely and humble. The 
author muses on The White Spire, The Back Road, When 
The Whistle Blows, Penthouses, The Old Covered Bridge, 
. etc. But he does it in the spirit of Charles Lamb. His 
philosophy of life is compounded of wit and wisdom. 
“Six Cents’ Worth Of Paradise,” one of the essays, is 
typical of all the rest. It proclaims the goodly truth that 
the man or woman who has lost the genius of momentary 
excursions into paradise, for a very small admission fee, is 
hopelessly stale. 

The River Dragon’s Bride contains eight stories of South 
China, with illustrations. They mirror the land and life as 
seen by a sympathetic interpreter. Apart from their charm 





